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Magic Doors The Spirit of Alcuin 


I’ve shivered through a night in far Greenland, - The famous Alcuin looked upon the great chained 


Been rocked upon the sea’s tempestuous breast; volumes in the old cathedral library at York in his days 
I’ve dozed in sunshine on a coral strand, of literary darkness and modestly penned these lines: 


: 
< 

ra \ Been waked by sparks from some volcano’s crest! “There thou shalt find the volumes that contain ws 
cy All the ancient fathers who remain; 
Se I know the sick’ning stench of Orient vile, There all the Latin writers make their home 
?D\ The clean and briny smell of restless sea With those that glorious Greece transferred to Rome,— " 
¥ y ¢ . The Hebrews draw from their celestial stream, 
es Have been shipwrecked—and tossed upon an isle; And Africa is bright with learning’s beam.” C 
: \ ! 7< 
H mh; dangerone akventures come to, me! We can imagine the pious regard with which this 8 
oy : refined scholar of mediaeval times communed with his 
*) I’ve grown to know folks well from all about— beloved “masters of old lore,” as he was pleased to call Xe 


From sunny climes to icebound Arctic shores; them. In the busy world of our day we do well to have 
Have plumbed their souls, and dragged their secrets out— a aepespecane! arta: ie ee ns go gab ipe 
A é ; and clothe ourselves wi e spirit o cuin—a kind 0: 
ee by Yarneebhroushimy Magic Doors! holy of holies, beyond the reading table with its papers 
; aes and magazines, beyond the common library with its 
I’ve grown familiar with far-off lands, shelves of vari-colored volumes, good and bad—an unfre- 
Know just exactly how the old Sphinx looks! quented place where the master minds of the ages, past 
Have trudged through Russia’s snows, Sahara’s sands— and ees philosophers, poets, scientists, stand in im- 
et oe. ' mortal dignity and grace. To spend an hour here is to 

All these—and MORE—in my beloved BOOKS! have an experience akin to prayer. 

—Grace Harner Poffenberger. —George Leslie Omwake. 
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Choir of Central Reformed Church, Dayton, O., Dr. Walter W. Rowe, Pastor 
(This Choir, under the direction of Dr. Carlton McHenry, is one of the best in the State) 
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THE PREACHERS IN WAR-TIME 


At last some one has had the time and 
the courage to review the four years of 
the World War to see how the preachers 
behaved, examining exhaustively all the 
newspapers, magazines, printed sermons 
and reports of them, clerical conferences, 
proceedings of the Federal Council and the 
Peace Societies with Churchly connections, 
such as the Church Peace Union and the 
World Alliance for the Promotion of Inter- 
national Peace through the Churches. The 
result of this minute study of the records 
has just been given us in a book: “Preach- 
ers Present Arms’, and Dr. Ray H. Abrams 
of the University of Pennsylvania is the 
courageous author. It is published by the 
Round Table Press. I predict a great sale 
for the book, especially among the preach- 
ers, for pretty nearly every preacher in 
the country is mentioned in it and he will 
want to know how Dr. Abrams has let him 
off, so to speak. Most of us he did not 
let off but shows how we lost our head 
and most of our religion. The book really 
is a good thing for most of us to read, for 
it shows us how easily we can all become 
gullible fools and prostrate our Christian- 
ity to be not only the servant of the state 
but to the prosecution of war itself. I, 
personally, am mentioned in the book 
about as much as any of the preachers 
and I must confess that I cannot recog- 
nize myself as I read. I presume that 
Fosdick, Cadman, Bishops Oldham and 
Manning will have the same difficulty as 
will many of the others mentioned. It is 
a great book for chastening, and inculeat- 
ing humility. 


Dr. Abrams starts out with a study of 
the preachers and preparedness and shows 
how long before America entered the war 
many of the preachers fell under the sway 
of the militarists and the advocates of 
building up big armies and navies. In 
1914 the Church Peace Union issued a eall 
to the preachers to keep their heads and 
remember that it was not the part of the 
Church of Jesus Christ to stampede the 
nation into war. Dr. Abrams reminds us 
that this so angered many of the clergy 
that a group of eighty-three of them— 
most of them probably now heartily 
ashamed of themselves—published a long 
letter of protest against the pacifist atti- 
tude of their brethren and saying they 
were for preparedness. (The story goes 
that about this time a stranger visiting 
New York was strolling up Fifth Avenue 
one Sunday evening and saw on the bulle- 


God and My Garden, by Margaret E. Sang- 
ster. 80 pages. Price $1. Round Table 
Press. 


At a time of tragedy this talented Chris- 
tian woman came into possession of a 
garden in the midst of a modern city. 
This little book tells beautifully how in 
the care of this garden she came to pos- 
sess a new understanding of the reality 
of the goodness of God, rediscovering a 
pattern of life she had thought gone for 
ever. Our hope is that all who read it 
will find in its pages as many helpful les- 
sons as this reviewer has found. The old 
story of renewed faith is indeed told here 
“with consummate skill and tenderness.” 

—P. 


tin board of one of the Churches that the 
pastor—a very well-known preacher—was 
geing to preach on “preparedness”. In 
telling the story afterwards, he said: “TI 
went in expecting to hear a sermon on 
how to prepare for eternity and instead, 
I heard a sermon on how to prepare to 
meet the Germans. 

Chapter Three shows us how soon the 
war became a “Holy War” to the preach- 
ers and they started to preach the “New 
Crusade”. A good many held out until 
the Germans sunk the “Lusitania”. Then 
they most of them went over to the ardent 
prosecution of the war and excused them- 
seives on the ground that it was a war to 
end war. The Germans were warlike by 
nature, principle and training—the other 
nations were all peaceful and detested 
war. There would never be any war but 
for the Germans. Let us crush them and 
set up a holy, peaceful society of nations 
which will take all their difficulties to 
court and unitedly hale any nation there 
which attempts to break the peace. How 
this gospel was preached! Famous min- 
isters toured the country preaching the 
holy war with all the fervor and elo- 
quence of Peter the Hermit—and with 
much of the same success. Most of them 
have become thoroughly disillusioned and 
as they read the accounts of their doings 
here will say to themselves: “Was I ever 
such a fool as to believe that force can be 
cured by force?” Really, I wonder if ever 
before in history any one ever used so 
foolish and absolutely contradictory a slo- 
gan as “War to end war’? 

The chapter on the Churches and war- 
time hysteria is not very pleasant read- 
ing. We ean all be thankful that more 
preachers held out against preaching fierce 
hatred and contributing to war-time hys- 
teria than was to be expected in face of 
the propaganda the government was us- 
ing—stories of horrible atrocities, tor- 
tures of prisoners, and unspeakable prac- 
tices on women. But some of the clergy 
in high places became atrocity mongers 
of the most pronounced kind. They tour- 
ed the country telling these horrible sto- 
ries. The masses believed them and were 
roused to a burning spirit of revenge. They 
had government authority for them. 
(Whether the government actually believ- 
ed them or not has since been open to 
question, but these preachers no doubt did. 
It must be remembered that in war lies 
are just as valuable as guns or any other 
ammunition and all governments use them 
freely). The most encouraging memory of 


BOOK REVIEWS 


The Springs of Life, by Dr. James Reid. 

304 pages. Price $1.75. Revell. 

The author is not only one of the choice 
spirits of the British pulpit, but ranks as 
one of the best preachers of our time in 
any land. A beautiful faith, a remarkable 
spiritual insight, and a rare literary 
genius are here combined. There are no 
less than 62 brief homilies in this volume, 
and every one of them is spiritually help- 
ful. 


Evangelism in the New Age, by Dr. Aus- 
ten Kennedy deBlois. 310 pages. Price 
$1.50. The Judson Press. 

The author of this book is President of 


those days is that many ministers even 
while supporting the war, were quite dis- 
gusted with these atrocity-mongering min- 
isters and held them in contempt and many 
of the preachers who conscientiously felt, 
that since the country had gone into the 
war, there was nothing to do but see it 
through, disliked the emphasis on revenge. 

There is a chapter on the collapse of 
the peace societies and none of them will 
like to read it. There has been much re- 
pentance going on in their offices. It is 
only fair to say that they were the last 
to give in. Some of them even held out 
for a while after the United States went 
into the war, but finally the pressure was 
too great to withstand. There were also 
a few preachers, such men as John Haynes 
Holmes, Bishop Jones and John Nevin 
Sayre, who held to their pacifist principles 
right through the war and they make up 
the roll of honor in this lively book. On 
the whole, though, the ministers make a 
rather poor showing. At a time when of 
all others the preachers should have been 
representatives of the Prince of Peace 
and of Him who preached forgiveness and 
reconciliation, they were as warlike as the 
masses and became apostles of force. At 
a time when the Churches should have 
been concerned purely with spiritual 
things they sold themselves outright to 
the government, helping it to prosecute 
the war and even auctioning off liberty 
bonds. This book is after all a terrible 
indictment of Christianity, even if it has 
its humorous side. 

Dr. Abrams does not neglect to show us 
how disillusioned all these preachers have 
become both as to the methods of war to 
accomplish any good and as to war end- 
ing war or establishing lasting peace. He 
also quotes that large number of preachers 


who, war-like in the last war, have since - 


made vows that they will never have any- 
thing to do with another war should it 
come. Well, I wonder. It is easy to make 
such vows in peace time. Whether they 
would or could be kept in war time I 
sometimes question. When the frenzy is 
on the nation, preachers become erazy just 
as do others. Even religion seems power- 
less before hysterical patriotism. Religion 
seems no more able to stand up against 
the war fever when it seizes a people than 
a hut of boards before a tornado. Rather 
than trust too much in our peace time 
vows and resolutions the thing to do is to 
organize the nations for peace just as we 
have organized the states within the na- 
tion. —Frederick Lynch. 


the Eastern Baptist Theological Seminary, 
Philadelphia, and the Editor of “The 
Christian Review.” His appeal for a reso- 
lute, joyous and adventurous evangelism 
on the part of the whole Church, as the 
supreme need of our time, is worthy of 
our most serious attention. Indeed, is any 
subject more timely and urgent for our 
pastors to study and to act upon? In this 
confusing and wistful hour it is fine to 
have evangelism presented as a continu- 
ous and thoughtful ministry. The author 
does not treat the theme in terms of a 
campaign, but in terms of a philosophy of 
Christian life and conduct. We heartily 
commend its study. P. 


(Continued on Page 23) 
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A NORTHWEST PASSAGE? 


“T am convinced, Yorick, that there is a Northwest Pas- 
sage to the intellectual world, and that the soul of man has 
shorter ways of going to work, in furnishing itself with 
knowledge and instruction, than we generally take with it.” 


Laurence Sterne was thinking of books, when he wrote 
these words to Yorick, his imaginary parson. And that 
was away back, in the eighteenth century, when books were 
still rare and costly. But there were many then, who 
eagerly sought and found this “Northwest Passage to the 
intellectual world.” And Sterne himself wrote Tristam 
Shandy, and A Sentimental Journey, two books that added 
materially to the pleasure and popularity of that pilgrimage 
into the kingdoms of the mind. Spacious and leisurely, 
those times were. Not crowded and stuffed, from center 
to circumference, with hustle and bustle, work and play. 
Men had time to read and think. 


- It is a quaint phrase, this “Northwest Passage” to the 
intellectual world, reminiscent of Columbus, who sought a 
new route, safe and short, to the fabulous wealth of the 
Indies. And a suggestive phrase, withal. Books are, 
indeed, a highway for the souls of men. Treasuries and 
granaries, where the poor may find riches; and the hungry, 
food. Light-houses to guide our feet through the wilder- 
ness. Power-houses to give us strength for the conflict. 
“Frumentum Spiritus,” reads the motto over the portals of 
the famous Royal Library of Berlin—food for the spirit! 


Who can number and name all the Northwest Passages 
that are wide open today, and whither do they lead the 
souls that tread them? To the intellectual world, with all 
its treasures of knowledge? Into the realms of the spirit, 
where the wisdom of the ages may be found, the hopes and 
dreams and aspirations that men live by? Or do they lead 
men into arid deserts and into poisonous swamps? 


Wendell Phillips said, “The penny-papers of New York 
do more to govern this country than the White House at 
Washington. We live under a government of men and 
morning newspapers.” That is a tremendous tribute to the 
power of the press, which is still true in part. But only 
in part. Today the press has innumerable rivals that share 
and dispute its sovereignty over the minds and hearts of 


our people—movies and magazines, books and plays and 
radio. 


What pastor or parent does not know that many of these 
modern rivals of the press are also the sworn enemies of 
home and Church? One of the primary functions of the 
MESSENGER’S annual Book Number is to hoist the danger- 
signal against this hostile invasion of our homes and hearts 
by the forces that poison the soul of our youth, and lead 
the imagination captive into the regions that are dark and 
filthy. 


Are there no allies, then, that we can muster for our 
parental and pastoral care and cure of souls? And, again, 
we may well ask, Who can number and name the good 
books at our command? We know them well, these North- 
west Passages into fair lands of promise. Perchance, we 
even find time, now and then, to launch out into the deep. 
But how can we create a love of good literature in our 
youth? How can we induce our children to explore the 
lands where gold may be found, and food for the soul? 
There’s the rub. 


One thing is certain. It can’t be done by embargos or 
quarantines. By such repressive measures we may keep 
poisonous literature out of our homes, but not out of the 
lives of our children. Nor is it possible to create an appe- 
tite for good books by force. The one definite thing we 
can do is to tempt the appetite and to stimulate it by pro- 
viding good food. To keep it in the house, constantly and 
abundantly. To spread it on the table, openly and attrac- 
tively. To set the right example by reading the best things 
ourselves. That, at least, we can do. 


But we are not doing it; at least not for our religious 
literature. One of the most distressing signs of our time 
is the life and death struggle of religious journals, During 
this last year, several had to suspend publication for lack of 
subscribers. Our popular magazines number millions of 
subscribers, but even the best of our religious journals are 
struggling to keep alive. Yet, next to the Bible, what more 
potent ally can we muster for our warfare and work than 
this weekly visitor to our homes? 


—Tueo. F. HERMAN. 
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STOP! LOOK!! LISTEN!!! 


It is the MESSENGER’s privilege again to remind you that 
every book referred to in this or any other tssue, which is 
not “out of print,’ can be secured from your own Board 
of Christian Education. Our genial friend and brother, 
Mr. Geo. W. Waidner, the Book Man, is always eager to 
serve you. Where can you find a helper in securing just 
the books you need, who is more courteous or accommo- 
dating than he? If all our friends would remember this, 
it would be a great help to all the work of our Church. 

* Ok x 


MUSINGS OF SAFED, JR. 


The Sage observes that, as a people, we are sadly want- 
ing in spirituality. We are proud of our advancement in 
aviation, science and philosophy, but spiritually we are 
“back numbers.” The ordinary person in the Dark Ages 
was possessed of more spirituality than many of our highly 
civilized folks of today. It is said that patriotism is “the 
last refuge of a scoundrel”; and yet a great ado is made 
now-a-days over patriotism. The quality of being spiritual 
ante-dates patriotism by at least 1600 years, yet people will 
harp on the strings of patriotism, expecting to make better 
citizens of their fellow men. 

What we need today is a little more of the spirit of 
Saint Paul—and less “jingoism.” Saint Paul was honest 
and had spiritual courage. If poor, hunch-backed Saint 
Paul were to preach on our streets, he would not be stoned, 
perhaps, but his efforts would be largely wasted and he 
would not have a corporal’s guard for an audience. The 
indifference of humanity would soon drive him into “some 
desert place.” 

Our Churches must train the young in the old-fashioned 
virtues of our forefathers. They knew little about self- 
starters, radios and air ships, but they did know how to 
reverence spiritual things and how to train their children 
in the way they should go. 


-——SAFED, JR. 
* * * 


TAKE YOUR CHOICE 


Some time ago we looked over the list of elders and 
deacons in some of our leading Churches, with the names 
marked to indicate which of them received a Church paper 
in their homes. We do not exaggerate when we say that 
the revelation was shocking. We saw there the names of 
not a few whose fathers and grandfathers before them had 
been leaders in our denomination and among the staunchest 
friends of the MESSENGER. A generation is now in control 
of things in the Church of Christ of which it must be said 
in truth that only a small percentage is sufficiently interested 
to. read the literature of the Church. While the reasons 
which would be given by these men would vary greatly, the 
underlying cause is undoubtedly a lack of concern about 
religion, in comparison with other interests. These men 
have chosen something else as more important and more 
pleasing to them than the welfare of the Church of Christ. 
Some are prevailingly interested in making money, some in 
pursuing pleasure, some, perchance, in blowing bubbles ; but 
each of them is responsible for the choice he makes, both 
as to what he reads and as to the way he lives. 


The other day Mr. William Feather, in his syndicated 
article, “A Business Man’s Philosophy,” wrote a word on 
this point so well worth reading that we pass it on, in part, 
for your study, merely making this reservation—that the 
writer would have done well to mention and emphasize 
religion as a predominant influence in the well-balanced 
life. Alas, too many business men today, in formulating 
their philosophy of life, appear to have forgotten that basic 
fact! 


Mr. Feather says: “A man may say, ‘I never get any- 
thing worth hearing on the radio.’ That’s his own fault, 
because in the course of a week there are numbers offered 
that are suited to all tastes. Of course, the radio will not 
produce the report of a prize fight or a Beethoven sym- 
phony at any minute of the day or night, but programs are 
printed in the newspapers and, if they are consulted, a 
personal selection can be made. So a man can squander 
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countless hours of his life reading worthless books unless 
he takes the trouble to find out what is really worth reading. 
Current reviews, consultation of book lists and visits to 
libraries and bookshops, enable him to make intelligent 
selections. 

“The wise man plans his span on earth somewhat as he 
plans a motor trip or a sales campaign. He gives con- 
sideration to health, and that leads him to think about diet, 
exercise and sleep. He reflects on his material needs, and 
that compels him to judge how much of his life he is 
willing to dedicate to making money. He contemplates 
old age, and that turns his mind to thrift and savings. He 
ponders what he will do with himself when his children 
leave him to mold their own careers, and that causes him 
to develop hobbies and interests to which he can turn when 
he is lonely. Gardening, travel, music, philanthropy, poli- 
tics and indoor and outdoor games, suited to his age and 
strength, enlist his enthusiasm. 


“Our life is our most precious possession. What we 
make of it and what we get out of it is our own affair. If 
we leave the outcome to chance, we are taking unnecessary 
risk. Money is useful in any age and particularly in old 
age, but it does not make a complete life. Often the un- 
happiest people are those who have depended solely on 
money to buy an escape from boredom. Their money 
merely emphasizes the futility of their lives.” 

ret dy ot 


DON’T TRUST BLACK THOUGHTS 


In a recent article, Dr. Joseph Fort Newton suggests 
that each of us ought to have a card hung up at the foot 
of our bed with these words printed on it in large letters 
to be read the last thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning: “Do not trust your sick thoughts or take your 
night thoughts seriously—they never tell the truth.’ On 
the other hand, Dr. Newton thinks we need a placard 
printed on the sky for the whole world to read: “Do not 
BELIEVE IN YOUR DOUBTS AND FEARS, MISTAKING YOUR PES- 
SIMISTS FOR PROPHETS—GOD IS NOT DEAD AND SOCIETY IS 
NoT Lost!” 


This suggestion is timely. The whole world has, as Dr. 
Newton reminds us, been very sick the last few years, the 
fever of war being following by the chill of disillusionment 
and despair. No wonder that its temperature is still er- 
ratic, either too high for sanity or too low for safety. It 
is not easy to have radiant thoughts and rheumatic pains 
at the same time, and an optimistic outlook is not usually 
associated with a jumping toothache. It is wise to remind 
ourselves, therefore, that much of the spirit of frustration 
and futility which we find in our novels, magazines and 
plays, as well as in our own hearts, is due to the unsound- 
ness of our present situation. A weary body always has 
a gloomy and depressing effect, even on the most robust 
mind. “All of us know how dark beyond belief things 
can be at three o’clock in the morning on a sleepless night, 
and how big beyond measure even trifles become; and how 
they shrivel up in our saner waking hours in the clearer, 
kindlier light of morning.” We are foolish indeed if we 
put much confidence in the black thoughts that all too often 
pass through our minds. If we were wise enough to face 
the sun, the shadows would fall behind us and we would 
have the grace “to walk breast-forward, never doubting 
clouds will break.” 

Ki een 


POWER 


One little man, chained to a soldier, sitting in a prison, 
sets himself with colossal faith against the Roman Empire. 
The story seems incredible. The wise men of that day 
must have called him mad, if they paid any attention to him 
at all. After a few years he is put to death. The gay 
circus of Roman life goes on, disregarding him and his 
message. But he has helped to unleash forces which endure 
when the grandeur of the great city has crumbled, forces 
which still sweep over the earth and stir our tired souls 
to renewed labor. 


Not a single religious leader of any age can be explained 
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merely as an unusually forceful and brilliant man. They 
were good and sturdy and responsive sails, but it was the 
winds of God blowing behind them that took them into 
such far waters and over so glorious a course. “‘I live,” 
said Paul, ‘‘yet not I; but Christ liveth in me.” His far- 
sighted intellect, his torrential emotions, his irrepressible 
energies would not alone have made him the power he was. 
All these gifts he threw upon the tide of God’s will, and 
it was that tide which carried him and lifted him to heights 
of influence that few men have ever matched. In the old 
Sunday School days we used to sing a hymn over and over 
which is now almost forgotten, “I surrender, I surrender 
all’ —so the words ran. We sang them, I fear, with little 
appreciation of their profound meaning. They stand pretty 
near the heart of the religious life. The person who 
abounds in religion is usually the person who, in selfless 
loyalty to mighty visions, gives himself utterly and so makes 
himself a vehicle of the grace of God. 

We stand too much in awe of the pomp and the imposing 
size and complexity of the world. The mightiest force is 
not the largest engine which the ingenuity of man has 
created, but a man with the winds of God behind him, and 
before him some holy city from which he cannot take his 
eyes nor his heart. We hear it frequently said today that 
the Church has lost her ancient power. This lament is all 
too true, and for many reasons. One weighty reason is our 
yielding to the current regard for the imposing stature of 
the physical world which science and industry have reared 
about us. In these cities of star-touching buildings and 
great iron and concrete canyons we stand numbed, and we 
become like those spies of the olden story who come back 
from Canaan affrighted because they had seen giants walk- 
ing. We have almost forgotten the power that leaps from 
a human being who is on fire with some consuming passion. 
We do not think often enough of Gandhi, of whom one 
modern writer says, “Not since the day of the Buddha has 
India known such a towering figure, and it is doubtful if 
in all history any other person in his lifetime has ever been 
revered by as many followers or wielded such illimitable 
power over his fellows.” 


—F. D. W. 
Rk Ok 


A RINGING MESSAGE OF AUTHORITY 


One of the ablest religious journals in America, Zion's 
Herald (Boston), issued a special “Barth Number” Nov. 
22. It is not only enterprising but also deeply significant 
that a special number of this Methodist journal should be 
devoted to Karl Barth and the Theology of Crisis. It is 
a recognition of the constantly increasing influence of this 
“prophet of the Absolute,” at a time when he is being uni- 
versally honored in the religious world for his courageous 
and unflinching opposition to the subordination of the 
Church to the State in Germany. Barth’s “J say no” to the 
Hitlerite decree bids fair to take rank with the heroic utter- 
ances of Luther and Zwingli. The appraisals of Barth in 
Zion’s Herald are by Drs. Albert C. Knudson, Dean of 
Boston University School of Theology; Wilhelm Pauck, of 
Chicago Theological Seminary ; and John Baillee, of Union 
Theological Seminary, and they take account of both the 
strength and the weaknesses of his theology, but agree in 
placing a high value upon his unique service to the King- 
dom. 

It is certainly appropriate that just at this time a volume 
of Barth’s best sermons should appear in an English trans- 
lation (Come Holy Spirit, $2, Round Table Press, New 
York). The Reformed Church is particularly interested 
in this volume, not only because of our sincere desire to 
understand and to catch the spirit of the man who has so 
profoundly changed the theological outlook of our genera- 
tion, but also because the translations are the work of Drs. 
George W. Richards, E. G. Homrighausen, and Karl J. 
Ernst, of our Church. Do not fail to read in this issue of 
the Messencer Dr. J. Fort Newton’s appraisal of these 
remarkable sermons. The book itself contains also a no- 
table Preface by Dr. Richards. Here are discourses that 
sound new depths in religion, and it is not too much to 
say that their arresting and dramatic style brings the readers 
into the very presence of the transcendent God. 
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It is related that Dr. Barth and a friend were once gaz- 
ing at a copy of Gruenewald’s famous ‘Crucifixion,’ which 
hangs in Barth’s study. It is a picture which shows John 
the Baptist pointing at the crucified Christ, and Barth said 
of it, “I get most of my theology from that picture.” It 
is no wonder, therefore, that there is spiritual dynamite 
in the discourses in this new book. 


In this Book Number of the MessENGER we do not think 
we could say anything better about it than what has been 
so well said by the brilliant Editor of Zion’s Herald, Dr. 
L. O. Hartman: “To preachers we simply say of this book, 
‘Here is a mine.’ They will understand the meaning of 
that statement. To laymen we would say, ‘If the Barthian 
theology seems to you deep and intricate, buy this book of 
sermons and read it with care; for if they should grip you, 
as they surely will, they will mark for you a new era in life. 
You will see God as you never have seen Him before.’ 
Come Holy Spirit should find a place in every Christian 
home, even if to purchase it should mean the sacrifice of 
a meal a day for a week.’’ Our Book Man will, we hope, 
not be disappointed; for he expects a great number of 
orders for this book from every section of our Church. 


* * Xx 


IN AN HOUR OF GREAT NEED 


December marks the 25th Anniversary of the Federal 
Council of the Churches of Christ in America. Only the 
fairer perspective of the future will reveal what a truly 
monumental service has been rendered by this organization 
in so brief a time. Already the old divisive, unrelated, 
competitive denominational system is passing, and we see 
the dawn of a constructive co-operation and fellowship in 
American. Protestantism. In a notable tribute the New 
York Times says: “Twenty-five years ago was begun an 
experiment which has been characterized as a ‘new epoch 
in Protestant history.’ The organization of the Federal 
Council was a face-about from isolated denominationalism. 
One of the stated purposes of the Council was to secure 
a larger combined influence for the Churches of Christ in 
all matters affecting the moral and social condition of the 
people. Especially has it given voice to the desire for peace 
on earth and in support of international co-operation for 
promoting it. But more important than any of the con- 
crete programs of work which the Council has carried out 
is the fact that the Council is itself a demonstration of the 
spirit of unity. In its own fellowship and in its relation- 
ships with other bodies it has shown that the Churches are 
not sectarian and separatist in spirit, but can and will 
work together in a great common cause.” 


It will, we think, be generally conceded that the special 
session of the Federal Council, called to meet Dec. 6-7 in 
the Capital of the Nation, is most timely. This meeting 
was called not primarily to celebrate the Quarter-Centen- 
nial of the Council and to rejoice in the manifold ways in 
which God has used its activities, but rather because in this 
crisis hour the Protestant forces of our nation should be 
brought together to face their high responsibilities and to 
give a united impetus for spiritual recovery and advance. 
God knows the spiritual note has been sounded all too little 
in recent months. It has almost seemed as if we were put- 
ting all our hopes on public officials, Congress and Legis- 
latures, to bring us up out of the depths of depression. 
There is most urgent need of a united and constructive 
spiritual movement if we are to be saved. We shall truly 
prosper only in the degree that our souls prosper. ‘Christ and 
an Advancing Church” is the challenging general theme 
of the coming meeting. We hope the opportunity it offers 
will not be missed. An impressive message is expected 
from President Roosevelt on the evening of Dec. 6, and his 
address will be broadcast over a nation-wide network. 
President Albert W. Beaven of the Federal Council will 
interpret the significance of this great federated movement, 
and it is the fervent prayer of many hearts that somehow 
out of this gathering of spiritual leaders there may come 
a new insight and a dynamic force to arouse the people of 
the Churches to a sorely needed moral and spiritual quick- 
ening. 
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THE PARABLE OF THE MOUNTAIN CLIMB 


The men of the League planned and carried out a moun- 
tain climb, and the only justification we have for writing 
about it is to awaken a sense of loss in the hearts of those 
city dwellers whose nearest approach to climbing a moun- 
tain is in being whisked up to the 40th floor of a sky- 


scraper. Tis great fun to climb up the same distance on a 
rocky trail over the shoulder of a real-to-goodness 
mountain. 


We started off in the cars from the Church and traveled 
about fifteen miles to the base of the hills; parked our cars, 
shed our coats and sweaters, and started up over the trail. 
For a mile it was easy going, but up past the fire line came 
the real climb. Up and up we went, the wind grew 
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stronger, the view wider, the muscles tauter, the breath 
shorter, and the speed more reduced. After half an hour 
a few had reached the summit of the ridge; soon the rest 
attained it and gazed on the glorious panorama of four 
counties spread out before their gaze. Then the descent, 
right down over the most precipitous part of the gorge, 
through which flows a river. There were falls, slides, dis- 
lodged rocks, and finally, a long and high railroad bridge, 
a dangerous crossing because of the boisterous wind. But 
all got over safely and assembled at the starting point. 
From twenty-five throats came one sentiment, “Oh boy! 
How hungry I am!” 


There were scratched hands, barked shins, tanned faces, 
sore muscles, and a happy gang of men and boys, and that 
same evening those men conducted the vesper services in 
the Church. How they sang! Men who can scale a moun- 
tain and shout and laugh about it, can tackle the problem 
of removing mountains of difficulties in your Church, which 
is the moral of the tale of the upward trail. Organize a 
Churchmen’s League in your Church—and watch the men 
go to work! 


“READING MAKETH A FULL MAN” 
By Dr. Wm. H. Hayes 

In the Atlantic Ocean of books there is 

the Gulf Stream of literature. De Quincy 
made a distinction in literature: 

I. The Literature of Knowledge: books 


on science, ete.; 


II. The Literature of Power: books with 
an inspirational outlook; to which I 
venture to add for my own con- 
venience: 

III. The Literature of Entertainment: as 


detective, mystery and romantic 
stories not normally subsumed under 
I or Il. 

The books that I have read during the 
past year, and which I should care to 
spend the time to read again, fall under 
one or other of the above classes as fol- 
lows: 

I. The Literature of Knowledge: 
Prof. J. H. Jeans: 

1. Stars in their Courses; 2. The Mys- 
terious Universe. Both of these books are 
on Astronomy, with the latest theories of 
astral physics. They are especially valu- 
able to college-trained people who wish to 
keep up an intelligent interest in the sub- 
ject, and yet not so “high-brow” that the 
average person would fail to profit in read- 
ing them. 

As teacher and preacher, I am deeply 
concerned with the practical application of 
psychological principles to the problems 
of living that men and women are called 
to face. What constructive analyses can 
be made of motivations, attitudes, pho- 
bias, obsessions and the like, so that an 
earnest soul can read, reflect upon, and 
thus develop a worth-while working basis 
as a relief from the confusion and bewil- 
derment of present-day conditions? I have 
been very happy in finding several recent 
books in the fields of physiology and psy- 
chology which I can recommend highly. 
These will give one an outlook on psycho- 
logical procedure that work on lines with 
an upward, hopeful tendency. For the 
muck-raker there will always be an abun- 
dance of material—in psychology, as in 
other fields of human activity. As far as 
I am concerned, I do not need to wallow 
in filth in order to prove that it is at hand, 
I can step over it, or go some other way. 
So I reason that there are many likemind- 
ed, who desire to know of the saner, 
more satisfactory procedures that respect 
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show how personality- 
problems may be solved, or at least, re- 
lieved: . 

1. Sayles: 
School; 2. 
Personality in Boys; 3. 
Unstable Child; 4. Swift: Psychology and 


personality, and 


The Problem Child in the 
W. R. Boorman: Developing 
F. Mateer: The 


Every Day Life; 5. Jastrow: Piloting 
Your Life; 6. K. Menninger: The Human 
Mind; 7. W. B. Cannon: The Wisdom of 
the Body. 


II. The Literature of Power: 

H. Augustine Smith: Lyric Religion. This 
book gives the historical and critical back- 
ground for the appreciation of the words 
and music of our great hymns. Many sim- 
ilar attempts have been made to cover this 
field, but this is a book by a master of 
his subject, as his song-book, “Hymns for 
American Youth,’ readily attests. 

Anne Ellis: Plain Anne Ellis. When the 
chapters that comprise this book first ap- 
peared in the “Atlantic Monthly” they 
created a sensation. This is a gripping 
story of an earnest soul who would not be 
denied its chance for fullness of life; that 
for years was undaunted by the slings and 
arrows of outrageous fortune. If you have 
ever been thwarted, denied, or belittled by 
harsh condition or mistaken people, read 
this tale of triumphant struggle and note 
how its tonic quality will give fortitude 
for the hour of need. 

Jas. Truslow Adams: The Epic of America. 
The breadth and insight of this poet- 
philosopher as he outlines the development 
of our national mood and temper, make 
one rejoice that we have at last evolved 
a thinker who understands the various 
sections of our country and knows the 
ideals of its 100,000,000 inhabitants. After 
the Menckens, Sinclair Lewises and other 
members of the anvil chorus have had their 
day, it is refreshing to note the careful, 
incisive, discriminating criticism of one 
who can interpret because he understands 
his people and their problems. 

Albert Schweitzer: Quite apart from his 
ponderous tomes on Bach; the Historie 
Jesus; Paul and His Interpreters; there 
are three small but significant volumes that 
this musical-philosophical-medical genius 
has given the world. I do not think it is 
presumption to claim that they are equal 
in quality with the larger works from this 
master—they are more human in their ap- 
peal, and for this reason may outlive the 
others. The musical genius who has at 


length given Bach his rightful place, has 
written his name as a medical missionary 
high on the monument of sacrificial en- 
deavor alongside that of Grenfell of 
Labrador—Schweitzer of Lambarene. The 
Zeit-geist that in ages past gave an Augus- 
tine, a Wyclif, a Luther, a Calvin has in 
our day—seemingly so drab and unpromis- 
ing—given us Schweitzer the Magnificent. 
The three books are: 1. From the Edge 
of the Primeval Forest; 2. More from the 
Edge of the Primeval Forest; 3. Aus 
meinem Leben und Denken. The first two 
books tell the story of his founding of 
the mission-work in Equatorial Africa, 
where the shining of the sun was so fierce 
in its effect on the white man that a 
chance ray passing through a nail-hole in 
the metal roof and striking the exposed 
head beneath was so powerful as to cause 
sun-stroke. He details his struggle with 
primitive conditions of the forest and the 
forest-men, and the early recognition of 
his two major problems—the discovery of 
the cause and the cure of leprosy and 
sleeping-sickness, at the focus of their 
origin. The “Leben und Denken” is a 
succinct account of his philosophy of life, 
and how and why he found it worth while 
to turn his back on the world, eager as 
it was to crown him with honor and re- 
wards, and to devote his life (and more 
significant still, to inspire others of the 
highest technical training) to what are 
crudely called “the raw heathen.” These 
three modest volumes are the best eure for 
pessimism that have come from the press 
in 25 years. 


III. The Literature of Entertainment: 


From my own reading of recent months 
I recommend the following books. To be 
included in this list, I have one invariable 
rule—is it worth reading aloud? It is 
“up to the book” to approve itself. If it 
makes the grade, I read it aloud to the 
family—all who care to listen—otherwise 
I lightly skim it through or deliberately 
set it aside—one does not eat an ox to 
learn if a steak be tough or tender. If it 
fails in its appeal in interest, has a poor 
plot, or is phrased in slovenly English— 
one or other of these major faults in my 
estimation, cause rejection of a book, no 
matter how highly praised it may be by 
the coterie of book reviewers. I do not 


mean by this to assume that I possess any 


hidden secret of value-determination; my 
time has a value per se, and I keep a list 
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to recommend to students and others who 
wish to possess only the winnowed grain— 
life is too short otherwise: 

1. The Magnificent Obsession; 2. Forgive 
Us Our Trespasses: both these by Dr. 
Douglass; 3. Their Father’s God; 4. Pure 
Gold: by author of “Giants in the Earth” 
—P. Rollvag; 5. One Increasing Purpose: 
A. M. Hutchinson; 6. Old ‘Wine and New: 
W. Deeping; 7. Mill on the Dunes: M. E. 
Waller, author of ‘“Wood-carver of 
’Lympus.” 

Wichita, Kansas 


“TOLLE LEGE” 
By Addison H. Groff 


When I was a boy, two books fell into 
my hands. One was Foster’s “Story of the 
Bible,” which my mother bought from an 
“agent,” and the other was Tennyson’s 
“Idylls of the King,’ which was given to 
my sister by a friend. From the one I 
learned to slay bears and lions with David 
and Samson, and from the other I learned 
to balance my lance with King Arthur’s 
knights and weep with Elaine the fair, 
Elaine the lovable, Elaine the lily-maid of 
Astolat. 

Today David and Samson are not so 
mighty as Isaiah and Hosea, and Tenny- 
son suffers from the suggestion of mid- 
Victorianism, but both books together fed 
my love of the good and the beautiful, 
for which I can never be sufficiently grate- 
ful. 

My father always thanked the authors 
and publishers of the cheap paper-back 
books of his day because they taught him 
to read for pleasure, they taught him what 
delight might lurk between the covers of 
a book. 

One distinguished educator says that col- 
leges should have one building only — a 
library. Perhaps home-makers might take 
notice and go in for less litter and more 
literature. 

Three things I love more and more as 
the minutes nibble away the hours and the 
days devour the years: First, the woods 
and their soft voices and their deep 
silences; second and third, good books and 
a friend or two with whom to invoke 
bright images from the evening fire. 

Read, read for pleasure, for instruction, 
for inspiration, old books, new _ books, 
books that confirm your beliefs, books that 
shake your prejudices, books that make 
you laugh, books that make you weep, 
better and better books—until you fall in 
love with the best, for it is a rule of life 
that we become like that which we love. 

Inside the title-page of my Greek New 
Testament there is printed a Latin quota- 
tion from Erasmus from which I trans- 
Jate a few lines: “Happy the man whom 
death finds meditating on these words... 
into them let us be transformed, since 
studies pass into character.” 


We Become the Books We Read. 


LITERARY APPETITES 
Ernest J. Strassburger 


There are three healthy Appetites that 
every normal person by nature possesses. 
They belong to the realm of the physical, 
intellectual and spiritual. The first we 
share with the lower order of life in the 
form of wholesome food and drink. A 
good physical appetite is generally a sign 
of physical life. To lose this appetite 
marks a danger to our health and may 
even usher in death. 

The other two appetites we share with 
God. They are signs of our greatness. 
They lead to the secrets of our intellec- 
tual and spiritual progress. To fail to 
satisfy either of these higher appetites 
causes them to become dormant and to 
die, and in its place there will develop an 
appetite that is secondary. Naturally such 
an appetite will not lead to the develop- 
ment of the highest personality, but a 
personality that is tempered down and in 
a real sense cheapened. One of the great 
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dangers of our day is that much of our 
literature tends to develop a secondary 
appetite and thus has done untold harm, 
be it in the personality of the state, the 
city, the community, or the home, or in 
the individual life. The best types of 
personality are very careful that their 
diet of literature leads them to the truth 
of intellectual and spiritual progress. They 
select literature that develops moral fiber; 
a literature that makes character strong 
and vigorous; a literature that knits the 
muscles and calms the nerves; a literature 
that warms the blood, creates spiritual en- 
ergy, and develops Christlikeness in man- 
hood and womanhood. 

To accomplish this the Bible, a good con- 
cordance, a Bible dictionary, a Hymnal, a 
commentary and the best Church papers 
are indispensable. They should be on the 
library table of every Christian home. 
They are fundamental for maintaining and 
cultivating appetites for good literature. 
Appetites so cultivated lead to a field of 
enriched life and the adornment of char- 
acter. 


Woodhaven, L. I. 


AN APPRECIATION 
Dr. Allen K. Faust 


I am deeply interested in the annual 
Book Number of “The Messenger.” Among 
the many excellent features of this well- 
known periodical must be numbered its 
superior book reviews of carefully selected 
volumes. For many years, I have been 
reading these reviews, and in not a few 
instances I was led to buy the books. I 
have never been disappointed. When a 
person is far removed from bookstores—as 
I was—and then comes across a clear-cut, 
intelligent review of a worthwhile book, 
he feels genuinely grateful. 

It is being said that one reason why 
Prohibition has failed is the fact that as 
soon as the 18th Amendment had been 
added to the Constitution its advocates 
rested on their oars and ceased teaching 
temperance. With this sad spectacle be- 
fore our eyes, it seriously behooves us not 
to be guilty of similar negligence in the 
matter of urging the reading of good books, 
books that will really build up the body, 
the mind, and the spirit. There are thou- 
sands of such books in the world, but 
somebody will have to separate the wheat 
from the chaff in the world’s vast hodge- 
podge of books, pick out those that are 
clearly on the side of what is best in hu- 
manity, that stimulate thinking, point to 
lofty ideals, and feed the hungry souls of 
men. 

In view of the decided increase of leis- 
ure that people will have from now on, the 
matter of reading constructive literature 
is more supremely important than ever be- 
fore. Unless this extra leisure is put to 
some ennobling use, the future of society 
will be anything but promising. There is 
no graver social problem before the world 
today than the matter of guiding people 
in the proper use of unemployed time. 
Bringing truly good books to the notice 
of the people is positive work in this di- 
rection. This, the “Messenger” is doing 
consistently and insistently. Ewiger Dank! 


Catawba College, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


GEE! HAW! GET UP! 
Clement W. De Chant 

Are you interesting to any one other 
than yourself? Are you interested enough 
in life to find it an ever-unfolding thrill? 
“Interest” means “to be between.” Do you 
know the joy of “being between” man and 
the Universe, helping, pitying, laughing, 
knowing? 

Here is the Universe! It is full of con- 
trasts: good and bad; lovely and ugly; true 
and false. Find its good, beautiful and 
true; and you have happiness in an abund- 
ance of life. There is nothing new in 
that. 
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Here is man! He is given five senses 
with which to know the Universe and to 
find happiness. Every one of us should be 
a Specialist: Ear, Eye, Nose and Throat. 
This brain of ours takes us a happy jaunt 
over the years as we drive these senses on. 
They are willing steeds and they love to 
be driven. Hard mouths they have and 
they need more than a dirty or a dainty 
hand. Driven hard, they are as Pegasus 


and lift us through the clouds toward 
Vega. Vega glimpsed, and we are inter- 
esting. 


I look toward my book case in the cor- 


ner as I write: Herodotus! Plutarch! 
Isaiah! Dickens! Frazer! Hugo! (Esmer- 
alda!!!!) Thomas Hardy! Motley! Pearl 


Buek! Stevenson! Byron! Browning’s Jo- 
seph Conrad! George Eliot! Lytton! Poe! 


S. Wier Mitchell! Bernard Fay! James 
Truslow Adams! Sigrid Unset! Gals- 
worthy! Shades of a Father who early 


placed “The Talisman” in my hands—Life 
is great! 


REFLECTORS 
Dr. Paul Reid Pontius 


“When I go into a house, before I see 
the people, I always look at the books 
and the magazines and the pictures which 
I may be able to see lying about. If the 
pictures are cheap and show the neglect 
of years, and if no good books and maga- 
zines are in evidence, I can easily cata- 
logue the intellectual life of those peo- 
ple. Even the highest spiritual life is not 
a substitute for the best cultural life. The 
two are absolutely distinct. Some have 
the cultural life and possess no spiritual 
capacity, and some have great spirituality 
but are sadly lacking in the great cultural 
elements. This latter type is what im- 
pressed Dr. Philip Schaff so tremendously 
when he landed in America and traveled 
across Eastern Pennsylvania to Mercers- 
burg. He saw various families who own- 
ed large estates and who were good mem- 
bers of the Church but who were sadly 
lacking in cultural life and development. 
This is a criticism which can be passed 
generally upon Americans.” 


I feel that I am violating no confidence 
by quoting the above from a personal let- 
ter written to me by Dr. William Mann 
Irvine on April 14, 1926. If ever there 
was a man in our denomination in whom 
there was a happy. combination of  spir- 
ituality and culture it was my headmaster. 
But the interesting part of the above quo- 
tation for this issue of the “Messenger” 
has to do with the way Dr. Irvine cata- 
logued “the intellectual life of those 
people.” 

In another part of the same letter the 
Mercersburg headmaster wrote, “The lack 
of cultural background is due more to the 
lack of opportunity in early family life.” 
This lack can be supplied if parents on 
birthday, Christmas or other occasions will 
present their children from five to fifteen 
years of age with one of the following 
books. Such a practice over a period of 
years will make as helpful a library of 


forty books as any group of children 
could desire: 
“Little Women,” Louisa M. Aleott; 


“Robinson Crusoe,” Daniel Defoe; “Tan- 
glewood ‘Tales,’ Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
“Uncle Remus,’ Joel Chandler Harris; 
“Anderson’s Fairy Tales”; “The Jungle 
Book,” Rudyard Kipling; “Alice in Won- 
derland,” Lewis Carroll; “Treasure Island,” 
Robert Louis Stevenson; “Just So Stories,” 
Rudyard Kipling, “Heidi,” Johana Spyri; 
“Arabian Nights”; “The Adventures of 
Odysseus,’ Padraic Colum; “The Oregon 
Trail,’ Francis Parkman; “Hans Brinker,” 
Mary Mapes Dodge; “Tom Sawyer,” Mark 
Twain; “Swiss Family Robinson,” Johann 
David Wyss; “Merry Adventures of Robin 
Hood,’ Howard Pyle; “Captains Cour- 
ageous,” Rudyard Kipling; “Boyd’s King 
Arthur,” Sir T. Mallory; “Ivanhoe,” Sir 
Walter Scott; “Aesop Fables”; “Water 
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Babies,’ Charles Kingsley; “The Child’s 
Garden of Verse,’ Robert Louis Stevenson; 
“Master Skylark,” John Bennett; “Little 
Men,” Louisa M. Aleott; “The Little Lame 
Prinee,” Dinah Muloeck Craik; “Gulliver’s 
Travels,” Jonathan Swift; “Boy’s Life of 
Abraham Lincoln,” Helen Nicolay; “The 


ca 


Story of a Bad Boy,” Thomas Bailey Ald- 
rich; “At the Back of the North Wind,” 
George Macdonald; “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” Mark Twain; “Fairy Tales,” 
Grimm; “Story of Mr. Doolittle,’ Hugh 
Lofting; “Wonderful Adventures of Nils,” 
Selma Lagerlof; “Joan of Are,” L. M. 


Our Book Number Letter 


Boutet de Mouvel; “Rebecca of Sunnybrook 
Farm,” Kate Douglas Wiggin; “The Man 
Without a Country,” Edward Everett Hale; 
“Men of Iron,” Howard Pyle; “Understood 
Betsy,” Dorothy Canfield; “A Dog in Flan- 
ders,” Ouida. 

Lehighton, Pa. 


a 


Contest 


What book have you read during the 
past year that you have enjoyed the most, 
that has helped you most, that you 
would most like others to read? This was 
the question again submitted to our read- 
ers, in accordance with an honored annual 
custom in the “Messenger” family, which 
every year seems to enlist a growing in- 
terest and participation. The response this 
year was actually better than ever. We 
are grateful both to the participants and 
to the gracious and accommodating mem- 
bers of the Board of Judges, whose dis- 
criminating judgment accords with our 
own, that the writers get their richest 
reward in having helped others by their 
testimony to the value of some good books. 
It is fine to have such a generous measure 
of co-operation from our readers. It is not 


A Pilgrimage to Palestine, by Harry Em- 
erson Fosdick, D.D. The Macmillan Co., 
New York, N. Y. 


Who has not dreamed of a pilgrimage 
to Palestine? It is the land of mystery, 
where the walls of Jericho fell at the 
blasts of Trumpets; of romance, where 
Ruth gleaned in the fields of Boaz; of 
adventure, where the shepherd boy killed 
lions, slew the giant, conquered foes, be- 
came king, united the scattered tribes in- 
to the nation that was destined to play 
the mightiest role in history; of religious 
devotion, where prophets hurled defiance 
at kings and nobles and denounced sin in 
high places and low, fearless of conse- 
quences, and where religion was organized 
into a vital force; where every hill and 
valley were made sacred by the feet of 
Jesus. 

In this fascinating book my dream was 
realized. I travelled with Fosdick through 
valleys of decision and retreats where rev- 


elations were given; to the Mountain 
where God first delivered His Command- 
ments, amid blackness, darkness and 


tempest, where Moses feared and quaked; 
to Mount Zion, where through the Mediator 
of a new and better Covenant a new law 
was proclaimed, on up the Mt. of Trans- 
figuration. In the quiet of my study, with 
Fosdick as my companion, guide, friend, 
teacher, and interpreter. I made this de- 
lightful pilgrimage, for one dollar. 


—Depression Traveller. 


Little Man, What Now?, by Hans Fallada. 
Translated. by Erie Sutton. Published 
by Simon and Shuster, New York, 1933. 
$2.50. 

Here is a gripping tale. As one follows 
the vicissitudes of the Pinneberg family, 
he finds himself sharing imaginatively the 
sense of futility and defeat which count- 
less millions of folk experience as they 
seek to live in a world that is so often 
indifferent to human need. The sinister 
manner in which moral, social and economic 
forces operate to discredit honest effort 
and to wreck human personality is strik- 
ingly portrayed. One wonders if organized 
religion has anything to offer in such situ- 
ations. 

While there is an abundance of sordid 
detail employed in the narrative, there is 
a sense of stark reality about it that is 


necessary to add that the Judges never 
know the identity of the winners until 
the decision has been announced. Their 
decision for 1933 is as follows: First Prize, 
$5, “Depression Traveller,’ who proved to 
be the Rey. Irvin G. Snyder, Conyngham, 
Pa., and Book Prizes to the following: 
“Trving Franklin” (the Rev. Franklin I. 
Sheeder, Collegeville, Pa.); “Unemployed” 
(the Rev. I. Geo. Nace, Greenville, Pa.) ; 
“Amos” (the Rev. J. F. B. Griesemer, Sel- 
insgrove, Pa.); “Manlius” (Mrs. Earl G. 
Kline, Selinsgrove, Pa.); “E. MacDonald” 
(Mrs. H. A. Morton, Rockland, Mass.) ; 
“Hosajo” (Rev. Dr. J. S. Hollenbach, Man- 
chester, Md.); “A Stoker of Home Fires” 
(the Rev. A. N. Sayres, Lansdale, Pa.); 
“@, R. C.” (the Rev. Aaron R. Tosh, 
Phila.); “Idealist” (Mrs. Lillian B. Har- 


both disconcerting and challenging to the 
complacent moralist. What makes the book 
great, however, is its masterly treatment 
of the theme that whole-souled human love 
has redemptive and transforming powers 
that will not admit defeat. Pathos and 
humor, sordidness and nobility, naivete 
and sophistication are woven together in 
a plot that is remarkably simple, and the 
unaffected way in which the tale is told 
adds to its effectiveness. The fact that 
the author is a German, and that the whole 
story has a German background, gives in- 
creased significance to its message. 


—Irvin Franklin. 


The Land I Live In, by Robert Freeman. 
A. C. Vromans, Ine. $1.25. 


A book of verse, not technocracy! It is 
not heavy, but touches rockbottom things. 
Threading through its warp and woof is a 
wholesome philosophy of life. 

Invariably I reach for it. Reading but 
a quatrain, I rise refreshed. A veritable 
golden treasury for every personal need. 
Comfort, cheer, strength, vision, challenge 
—all are found among its riches. In our 
family circle of an evening or a Sunday 
afternoon the boys shout—“Read it again, 
Daddy,’ while “O, I like that one,” echo 
the girls. Together we find food for 
thought as well as keen delight from every 
opening of this little volume. 

The other night I was called to spend 
a few moments with a young man. Doe- 
tors had said, “Nothing more to be done.” 
What could I do to carry him through this 
great experience of life? I picked up this 
book. Softly but assuringly I read the 
verses—“Try It Again.” From his dying 
lips came the soft murmur, “O, that helps 
me.” 

Only as a book meets repeated tests in 
different situations and under changing eir- 
cumstances, can one truly say he has en- 
joyed it, been helped by it, and honestly 
wishes to share its treasures with others. 
“The Land I Live In” has passed these 
tests with me. 

—Unemployed. 


Edwin Markham, by William L. Stidger. 
Abingdon Press, New York. 
If you are troubled with uncertainty and 
gloom, you will find renewed faith, hope, 
and courage by reading the buoyant biog- 


rity, Altoona, Pa.); “Eliza Corey” (Mrs. 
A. M. Hughes, Telford, Pa.) 

The remaining letters published, help- 
ful and stimulating as they are, were 
marked as entitled to special considera- 
tion, having been selected by at least one 
of the Judges as among the leaders. We 
believe you will get a number of valuable 
suggestions from these thoughtful contri- 
butions. Some excellent letters, we regret 
to say, exceeded the limit of 200 words. 
Remember that all these books, and any 
others published anywhere, can be secured 
from your own Board. You will find it a 
real satisfaction to experience the prompt 
and courteous attention provided by our 
popular “book man,” Mr. George W. Waid- 
ner. If you want a book, we repeat, let 
George do it! 


raphy of Markham, America’s greatest liv- 
ing poet. 

Born in adversity, Markham became a 
shepherd of his mother’s sheep, a school 
teacher, and a poet. As a poet his love 
for humanity is manifested in depicting 
the submerged cry of toiling millions for 
social and economic justice. The poem, 
“The Man with the Hoe,” raised him from 
obseurity to world fame. 

The poet’s simple life, lovable personal- 
ity, his spiritual vision and social passion, 
his undaunted faith in Christ and His 
Kingdom of comradeship, love, labor, and 
loyalty, disperse gloom by the Christian 
sunshine of a triumphant victory over life 
and death. 

This cheery, eighty-year-old poet-pro- 
phet, inspired by Christ, lives for the noble 
purpose of cheering and helping strug- 
gling humanity. This biography helps the 
baffled soul to extricate himself out of the 
maze of the troubled world. 

The poet’s sunny smile, cheerful disposi- 
tion, vibrating life, Christian faith and 
conviction are a much needed tonie for this 
age of uncertainty. Yes, read Markham. 
He invigorates your soul, puts iron in your 
blood, and resolution in your will. 


—Amos. 


Only Yesterday, by Frederick Allen. 
Publisher: Harper Brothers. 


To all of us, especially as we grow older, 
the Past has a wistful appeal, even though 
we may dislike reading History, redolent 
with dates and seemingly dry facts. How- 
ever, when History is written with such 
appealing, understanding sympathy, and 
when it makes further claim to attention 
by not professing to be History per se at 
all, who can resist the charm of the Past 
thus attractively presented? “Only Yes- 
terday” is a retrospective description of 
what transpired in America from 1920 to 
1930. Skillfully, the author attempts no 
interpretation of events, realizing his time 
perspective is too close to evaluate them 
properly. Since the occurrences happened 
within the life and memory span of most 
of us, reading the book is like reliving 
the times. With tactful charm and keen 
humor important events and prominent per- 
sonalities of the decade are portrayed. In 
retrospect we are led to the dizzy heights 
of post-war prosperity with its enchant- 
ing vistas everywhere. Then follows the 
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stock market debacle when prosperity with- 
out God shows itself a ruinous mirage, and 
America plunges plummet-like into Depres- 
sion’s abyss. We are certain this book 


will prove fascinating, but chastening, 
reading to any thoughtful, Christian 
American. 

—Manlius. 


ANSWERING MEN’S QUESTIONS 
TODAY 


What Men Are Asking, by Henry Sloane 

Coffin. Cokesbury Press. 

Dr. Coffin’s Cole Lectures are widely 
noteworthy because of the amazing facility 
of their expression, the accuracy and per- 
eeption with which they deal with some 
of our great current questions of faith 
and order, and the clarity and persuasive- 
ness with which they expound a tenable 
and enriching faith in God, discipleship 
with Christ, and the nature of spirituality. 

This book brilliantly answers a pressing 
modern need because it understands the 
modern mood and situation. The book 
likewise firmly grounds a strong and vital 
faith in God through Jesus Christ, and 
presents one of the clearest and most win- 
some pictures of the nature, message, and 
purpose of Jesus to be found anywhere. 
With this book, we do know God better 
and come closer to Jesus. We begin in 
argument, and end in adoration. We be- 
gin with vagueness, and end in beholding 
a great Light. 

—E. MacDonald. 


The Divine Element in Human Life, by 
James A. Robertson. George H. Doran 
Co., New York. 


This book emphasizes the divine element 
in human life. Every calling and station 
of life are considered opportunities and 
ehallenges to do the will of God. Even 
the humblest tasks are made to glow with 
heavenly fire when looked upon as factors 
in the development of personality and in 
Kingdom building. Every man is called. 
Every occupation, however lowly, is lifted 
out of the dullness and the monotony with 
which so many often invest them, into 
the realm of spiritual significance. All of 
us are fashioned by God and are designed 
by Him not only to be servants of His but 
also to be His sons. 

In these days of cynicism and futility, 
when what is ahead is so uncertain, when 
many have lost faith in God and man, 
when many question whether life is worth 
while, we need something that supplies us 
with perspective, poise, and power. That 
need is excellently met in this book. This 
generation needs to recover the conscious- 
ness of the reality of God. Read this book 
and share in that recovery. 

—Hosajo. 


Men Who Stood Alone, by Mary Jenness 
(The Hebrew Prophets in Action). Ray 
Long and Richard R. Smith, Inc. 114 
pp. $1. 

Are Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Amos and Hosea 
so many Bible names to you—and nothing 
more? If so, read this book, and they'll 
become living persons. More than that, 
they'll be great persons who fire your im- 
agination and stir your blood. In the 
hands of Miss Jenness, Amos is “A Thun- 
derbolt from the South” and Jonah is “A 
Prophet in Spite of Himself” and John 
the Baptist is “The Hermit of Burnt Can- 

on.” 

The book was written primarily for 
adolescent readers, but you will feel that 
you have not outgrown your adolescence 
as she helps you to read between the lines 
of the Seriptures that tell of the great 
Hebrew prophets. Would you like a taste? 
Listen to her interpretation of Hosea’s 
conversation with his mother, when he 
determined to buy back his wife from the 
slave-market. “The dealer will let me 
have her for a song. Fifteen shekels and 
six bushels of barley. . . .” (And to the 
children): “Children, your mother is com- 
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ing home. She has been sick for a long 
time, and you must be very good to her.” 


Hosea strode off on his errand as if he 
walked on air. 
You and your children will relish the 


prophets a la Miss Jenness! 
—A Stoker of Home Fires. 


Christ Finds a Rabbi, by Rabbi George 
Benedict. Bethlehem Presbyterian 
Church, Philadelphia. 

We recommend this book to Jew and 
Gentile because Jesus is vividly portrayed 
as a real presence in the world today, to 
ALL who want Him alive. The author has 
courageously faced an issue generally 
evaded by Christians, namely to reach the 
millions of Jews who are spiritually dis- 
integrating. They are seemingly unmind- 
ful of the Lord’s command to go first to 
the lost sheep of the House of Israel. 

The reviewer loaned a copy of the book 
to a Jewish business man, who said after 
a careful reading, “I agree not 80 or 90, 
but 100 per cent with the Rabbi, but 
feel the sacrifice he and his family are 
making is too great.” 

While in the pastorate in a Southern 
city many years ago, when the author was 
Rabbi of Temple Emanuel, we had oppor- 
tunity through personal friendship and ob- 
servation to note the fine religious enthus- 
ijasm and social passion of Rabbi George 
Benedict, and regret that when he applied 
for membership in the fellowship of the 
Ministerial group of that city, he was 
refused because only Evangelical minis- 
ters were eligible. 

“T have been a God lover all my life, 
and now that I have found Him in Jesus, 
I want the world to know,” says the 


Rabbi. This book will bring you fresh 
zeal and inspiration in the service of 
Christ. You must read it. C. R. C. 

Grandmother Brown’s One Hundred 


Years, by Harriet Connor Brown. At- 
lantie Prize Biography, now a Blue Rib- 
bon Book. 

This biography will interest the aver- 
age reader because it is the story of fa- 
miliar events—a chronicle of everyday 
happenings in the life of an unusual 
woman, who achieved her one hundredth 
birthday with mind keen, memory clear, 
and nature sweet, in spite of hardships 
and adversities which tend to sour the 
attitude and quench the spirit of age. 

Born at Athens, Ohio, in 1827, Grand- 
mother Brown saw the beginning of Ohio 
University. After marriage she and her 
husband went to Iowa, where they devel- 
oped a farm home out of the prairie. Here 
their children were born and here several 
children died. Here came ill-health, dis- 
appointments, financial reverses. But the 
radiance of love in home life is dominant. 
The intimacy of family life is a golden 
thread of happiness entwined throughout. 

To the end of life Grandmother Brown 
maintained a fascinating independence of 
thought and action. She was loved by 
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her children, grandchildren, 
children and acquaintances. 


great-grand- 


She tells her story to her daughter-in- 
law, who records with sympathetic pen the 
account of the busy life of one remark- 
able woman, 

She was loved by her daughter-in-law. 
Is not this a successful end in itself, when 
attained by a mother of sons? Idealist 


Anthony Adverse, by Hervey Allen, 
Anthony Adverse, a tale of one man’s 
life from cradle to grave, moves on 
through its epie length of 50,000 words 
with the foree and majesty of a mighty 
river. It embraces three continents, Bu- 
rope, America, Africa. It gives a care- 
fully drawn and accurate picture of men 
and times in early 19th century. In its 
pages, we meet a throng of the great and 
near-great, from Napoleon to Aaron Burr. 
The theme is compelling, the English 
flawless, the characters vividly portrayed 
so that they stand out as real ‘people. We 
shudder at Don Luis, cold, cynical, de- 
praved, relentless in his persecution of 
Anthony; we admire the saintly Brother 
Francis; the hero wins our love and sym- 
pathy as grief after grief o’ertakes him. 
There is plenty of action and adventure 
yet, at the same time a wealth of serious 
content and philosophy. Nowhere have IT 
read a more challenging indictment of 
slave trade, a more biting satire on the 
fancied “Nordic supremacy.” But, beyond 
this, is the value Allen puts on the soul’s 
relation to its Maker. Throughout ‘runs 


the Madonna-motif, typifying Religion, 
all that raises man above the brute. 


Stumbling often, Anthony 


at last strug- 
gles nearer to his God. 


Eliza Corey 


LIVING WATER FROM ETERNAL 
SPRINGS 


The Springs of Life, hy James Reid, D.D. 
Fleming H. Revell Company. 


These brief, human, spiritual messages 
gathered together from his column in 
“The British Weekly” are a deeply en- 
riching spring from which wells up the 
living water. Dr. Reid so understandingly 
and sympathetically knows our ways and 
byways, and so majestically and so per- 
suasively speaks for God! In these medi- 
tative pages is help for everyday living— 
for all seeking a Way and who hunger and 
thirst after righteousness, guidance, and 
truth. Rarely has a man so fine a sensi- 
bility for spiritual things, such a_per- 
sonal experience of the indwelling Christ, 
such a gently chiding and winsomely ap- 
pealing message as this servant of God. 

Dr Reid unfolds the Scriptures to reveal 
unsuspected treasures, to point out for- 
gotten injunctions, and to provide more 
helpful interpretations. He brings. the 
Master to us, gives us courage where we 
are faint, reproof where we are indiffer- 
ent, a vision where we are blind or earth- 
bound, and a message of victory where we 
lie silent and defeated. Here are indeed 
the eternal springs, from which we may 
all, through Christ, drink the living water. 

Clericus Ignotus 


The Christian Mission in America, by 
Hugh Thompson’ Kerr. Friendship 
Press Naat. 


This book brings the message Christian 
workers need today—one full of hope and 
responsibilities, with a burning challenge 
to give Christ to all men, in all conditions: 
of life. 


The author is not apologetie for the 
mission of the gospel today. It is still the 
ever-challenging gospel, and needs the: 
“faith of our fathers’ to build a uni- 
versal brotherhood, by sharing life at its: 
best. 

Through the entire book is the opti- 
mistie note that our gospel’s attainments 
merit. “What is right with the Church?” 
is stated truthfully, creating a sound psy- 
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chology. “Christianity is ‘the way of life’ 
for millions of people.” One Christian, in 
any capacity, is the “leavening influence 
which sweetens life and keeps it whole- 
some.” “A new day has dawned and the 
Chureh is facing its full task with open 
eyes and a ready heart.” “The cross of 
Christ is the guarantee that God is in 
Christ, suffering, serving, saving—in 
America as in Galilee—the same yester- 
day, today, and forever.” 

Thus, “The Christian Mission in Amer- 
ica.” You'll enjoy reading it, and see, 
with Dr. Kerr, the dignity of our task. 

Poppity Oppity 


Josephus, by Leon Feuechtwa nger. The 
Viking Press, Ine. 
I have not often read a book that 


painted the historieal background as vivid- 
ly as this one does. The time is about 70 
A. D.; the places, Rome, Galilee, Caesarea, 
Alexandria, and Jerusalem. Nero is on 
the Imperial throne, trouble arises among 
the Jews in Palestine, Vespasian is ap- 
pointed general of a disciplinary Roman 
army to put down the Jewish insurrection. 
How wonderfully our Jewish author, 
Feuchtwanger, whom Hitler has banished 
from Germany, reveals the hearts and 
minds of the Jews of 70 A. D. They are 
the same turbulent, greedy, inconsistent 
folk they are today. But they are con- 
tent to suffer and die, rather than bring 
shame on their Jehovah. The description 
of the siege and final capture of Jerusa- 
lem, with the destruction of the Temple, 
is most vivid. This book is real litera- 
ture. All the persons in it are alive. You 
will never forget them if you once read 
this book. “Farmerson” 


Grandmother Brown’s 100 Years, by Grace 
Conner Brown. Little, Brown & Co. 
This is a book I would like my “Mes- 

senger” friends to read. It is a true story 

of “how one good mother spent a hundred 
years.” Grandmother Brown was a dear 
old lady who lived in a mid-west city. 

She grew old so beautifully that on the 

occasion of her 99th birthday anniversary 

a local paper said of her, “Not the least 

among her achievements is the fact that 

she has kept to her extreme age a high 
degree of personal beauty and is still 
lovely to look at.” 

The book was written by a daughter-in- 
law, the main facts of which were gleaned 
from Grandmother Brown as she entered 
her hundredth year, “recording the mem- 
ories of life in the past century in her 
own vigorous way.” 

Her philosophy of life was simple and 
sweet and may be summed up in her own 
words: “Do right and fear not. Just love 
God and keep His commandments. Why, 
if you love God, you will want to keep 
His commandments, and the greatest of 
these is LOVE.” It is a book one is the 
better for having read it—the true test of 
any book. Read it. You will like it, too. 

“Brownie” 

Hunger Fighters. 

“Hunger Fighters” is a story of a few 
forgotten men, courageous, stubborn, ob- 
seure men, dreamers, struggling to main- 
tain and inerease the food supply of North 
America. I shall never think of the book 
without wanting to “take off my hat” to 
these great men. Notwithstanding over- 


whelming discouragements, they have 
fought on. 
To Carlton and Mackey we owe our 


thanks for increasing and improving the 
wheat of our great West. I want to make 
an especially low bow to Harry Steen- 
bock, the sun-trapper, for I do not know 
of arty man who has done more for man- 
kind than he; and to Joseph Goldberger, 
who risked his own, his wife’s and ¢o- 
workers’ lives to prove that the disease 
of pellagra is nothing but a hidden hun- 
er. 

: When I consider what has been done 
for me by these great and modest men, 


often done with much sorrow and suffer- 
ing and very little encouragement and re- 
muneration, [ feel as though I am a deeply 
indebted person. Through them I have 
been surrounded by inealeulable benefits, 
which I did nothing to earn and can never 
pay for. It was intensely interesting, hu- 
man, amusing and valuable. Marta 


AMERICAN 


The Autobiography of Lincoln Steffens. 
The Literary Guild, New York. 1931. 
In these days of the remaking of our 

nation and the same time of the remak- 

ing of the world politically, economically 
and religiously, I by chance, if not provi- 
dentially, came into possession of a book 
which has meant more to me, in an all- 
round way, than any book I read for many 
months. The book is “The Autobiography 


THANKS FOR TODAY 


You may be thankful for material 
things— 

Expensive cars, fine homes, rich furs 
and rings— 

But I, somehow, 

each day 

That opens like a rose upon Life’s 
way, 

A day that offers opportunity 

For good or ill—the choice to rest 
with me! 

You may be glad that folks are 
loving you 

And proving it by thoughtful things 
they do; 

But I am glad to have a little share 

In helping someone else a burden 
bear. 

True happiness, I’ve found, is earned 
that way— 

Life is so short—how precious each 
today! 


am thankful for 


Oh God, Thou art so generous to me, 
To grant such golden opportunity! 


—Grace Harner Poffenberger 


of Lincoln Steffens.” The author is a real 
genius in his line of work. From news- 
paper correspondent he entered the arena 
of social, political and moral reform. His 
particular hobby was to face the profes- 
sional politician, the high financiers and 
the time-serving religious leaders face to 
face and make them reveal to him their 
philosophies and practices. He worked 
with and counselled with several of our 
past progressive Presidents and more than 
likely averted a foreign war for our coun- 
try. 

The author’s information was published 
in newspapers and magazines. The read- 
ing of it makes a patriotic and Christian 
citizen tremble with fear for Democracy, 
Country and Chureh. The revelation of 
such underlying evils is immensely valua- 
ble to me and others who read this excel- 
lent book in doing our part toward re- 
storing our country to an honest and 
Christian land. 


Obscure Destinies. 

It seems to me that man’s greatest need 
is for HUMAN UNDERSTANDING—and 
yet so few of us give it a thought! 

So many great souls are hidden beneath 
blue jean overalls; many truly fine hearts 
are beating beneath unattractive house 
dresses; brave heroes are facing dangers, 
fighting battles, conquering foes—unap- 
plauded; noble sacrifices are going un- 
heralded! 

How well do we really know our neigh- 
bors—the folks we meet daily, but so lit- 
tle understand. 

Read “Obseure Destinies,’ by Willa 
Cather. It will give you a new insight in 
human nature. Grace Gorby 


Giants in the Earth, by O. E. Rolvaag: 

Harper & Brothers, Publishers. 

This is the book which I enjoyed read- 
ing the most during the past year, which 
helped me to take a firmer grasp upon the 
realities of life, and which I would heart- 
ily recommend to others. “Giants in the 
Earth” is a classic story of the frontier. 
The Norwegians, who settled in the west- 
ern part of the United States, are made 
to become living, interesting human per- 
sonalities under the magie of this author. 
There is plenty of action, enough of 
description; but the book lives in its char- 
acter studies. The motif of the story cen- 
ters in the warped personality of the wife 
of the hero, but the real interest of the 
story lies mainly in the fine and interest- 
ing personality of the husband. There is 
a rather sad ending which, however, does 
two things to the thoughtful reader. First, 
it makes the story real. Second, it raises 
the important question of Religion, ill- 
used. The sincere, earnest and open- 
minded Christian will vow, after reading 
this book, to represent Religion as the 
wholesome experience that Jesus repre- 
sented it to be, so as to avoid the ill use 
of it which contributed to the tragie end- 
ing of “Giants in the Earth.” Rajah 


Forgive Us Our Trespasses. Lloyd C. 
Douglas. Houghton Mifflin Company. 


Indelibly fixed in our mind is a eon- 
ference address of several years ago, in 
which the speaker with consummate skill 
indicted the Church for cant and spine- 
lessness, as contrasted with the philosophy 
of Jesus. The speaker was Dr. Lloyd 
Douglas. 

Last year, this artist gave us a book 
for our top shelf. True, the erities do not 
place this book even at the top of Dr. 
Douglas’ contributions. But our hope is 
that many readers, in search of a literary 
production comparable to ‘“Magnificant 
Obsession,” will discover the remarkable 
truth in “Forgive Us Our Trespasses.” 

“He that loveth is born of God,” says 
John. How we’ve wished for the ability 
to present this truth to the multitudes for 
whom God is so vague! And now we 
have an intriguing story, which forces 
home the fact. 

“Dinny,” with a background for hatred 
and the ability to spread his philosophy 
of bitterness, seems out of reach of cer- 
tain forces which quite often sweeten life. 
Roman Catholic mass with Gothie archi- 
tecture drew his notice. Tent evangelism 
touched him, but was not honest enough 
to win him. “The power that passeth un- 
derstanding” came to “Dinny” when he 
began forgiving! Bee Jay 


Jungles Preferred, by Janet Miller. 


When ‘our librarian suggested that I 
read “Jungles Preferred,” I mentally re- 
volted against what I thought would be 
another tiresome, overdrawn tale. To 
please her I decided to skim it. But when 
I started to read this remarkable story, I 
was fascinated with its descriptions, its 
humor, and its pathos. Not a line did I 
miss. Every page has a charm of its 
own, that holds the reader to the very 
end; and you long for more when the end 
is reached. Tears and laughter follow each 
other in quick succession, as you read 
this vital story of the forces that influ- 
ence both animal and human life in the 
heart of the dark continent. L. E. M. 


A Fortune to Share, by Vash Young. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 
How fortunate that we have a fortune 

to share. In this splendid book the author 

shows us that we all have a fortune to 
share. 

In this day, when we hear nothing but 
depression on every side, does not each 
one of us have a God-given fortune that 
is within our reach if we only reach out 


and grasp it? Then, too, it is a fortune — 
which grows larger the more we share it. 


Peter said, “Silver and gold have I none, 
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but such as I have give I thee in the name 
of Christ.” How many little deeds of 
kindness such as giving a cup of cold 
water, a smile or a helping hand can we 
do every day in the name of Christ? Truly 
in this one thing there can be no depres- 
sion. In this splendid book the author 
has shown us the beauty of sharing and 
the many blessings which result from this 
sharing. Any one who reads this excel- 
lent book will inherit a goodly portion 
of the author’s fortune and will be will- 
ing to share his own with others. 


I Read It 


Kings of the Platform and Pulpit, by 
Melville D. Laudon. F. C. Smedley & 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 185 pp. 

When this contest was first announced 
I did not think I had any extraordinary 
book to recommend, but later I picked 
up “Kings of the Platform and Pulpit,” 
which I found so interesting and worthy 
that I want to tell others about it. 

Melville D. Laudon is the author of the 
book, which contains selections of wit 
and humor selected from the best writers 
of the times when they wrote and flour- 
ished. It is remarkable how much true 
and useful philosophy they have expressed 
in jokes and anecdotes. The best from 
Josh Billings, Mark Twain, Artemus Ward, 
Eli Perkins and several scores of others 
is here recorded, while many of our Amer- 
ican publie lecturers and pulpit orators— 
Beecher, Talmage, Joseph Cook, Spurgeon, 
Moody, ete., have given their masterpieces, 
both philosophical, emotional and amus- 
ing. 
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All these jokes and witticisms are re- 
lated in clean language, free from any 
vulgarism. Presidents, governors, judges, 
editors, men and women are brought under 
tribute to produce this volume which is 
worthy a place in any library or on the 
family table. 

For amusement, emotion and literary 
excellence this book is unexcelled. 


Goldsmith 


Franklin D. Roosevelt: A Career of Prog- 
ressive Democracy, by Earnest K. Lind- 
ley. Bobbs-Merril Co. 1931. 379 pp. $3. 
Just how well the present program for 

our national government will work out 
depends on our confidence in the motives, 
abilities and goals of those proposing 
it. With so much of this coming from 
the White House, a study of the one now 
occupying that position of trust and re- 
sponsibility is highly essential. This work 
enables one to do this. But it also gives 
one far more than this. Reading this 
work is far more than a duty; it is a 
pleasant one, for this book reads well. 
It is packed with exciting incidents, most 
of which have national significance, and 
what inspires one with the greatest hope, 
it shows by Roosevelt’s fine pioneering, 
both in the Navy and as Governor of the 
Empire State, that we can feel assured 
not only that he has thought through his 
program, but that he and those working 
with him have the knowledge of facts 
and of human nature to test its practica- 
bility at every turn and to lead strong 
men to help him carry it through. 
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This work will send you back to your 

tasks and ideals with a new zeal. His 

example instills faith, both in men and 

ideals and in the possibility to have them 


who read. 


Bibliofile 


carried out, into those 


Forgive Us Our Trespasses, by 
Douglas. 


Lloyd C. 


“Forgive Us Our Trespasses” is the best 
book I have read during the past year 
and the one I would most like everyone to 
read. It is a gripping story; one that will 
grip the very heart-strings of the reader, 
and hold him enthralled from the begin- 
ning to the end. 

The story is based on the teachings of 
Jesus, when He taught His Disciples to 
pray: “Forgive us our trespasses, as we 
forgive those who trespass against us.” 
And when He said: “For if ye forgive 
men their trespasses, your heavenly Father 
will also forgive you. But if ye forgive 
not men their trespasses, neither will your 
heavenly Father forgive your trespasses.” 

This is the gist of the story and it is 
so fine, and will make anyone feel better 
for having read it. It shows so plainly 
that as long as one harbors resentment 
and hatred against any one, there will be 
a constant warfare within one’s self be- 
tween one’s higher, better self against 
one’s lower nature, and one will never 
find peace and happiness. But as soon 
as one forgives and forgets, that won- 
derful peace comes and abides within— 
“the Peace that passeth all understand- 
ing.” Macon 


The Sermons of Karl Barth 


By JoserH Fort NEwTon 


(The MESSENGER 1s pleased to present herewith, by consent of the author and the publisher, the introductory chap- 
ter in the new book of sermons by Dr. Karl Barth, entitled “Come, Holy Spirit”, which is published this 
week by the Round Table Press, Inc., and is eagerly awaited by religious thinkers. Dr. New- 
ton’s appraisal should whet your appetite for the book.) 


Why do people go to Church, if they 
do go?’ What do they really want to hear, 
though they may not have formulated 
their need clearly in their own minds? 
What is the unasked question for which 
they are seeking an answer? Why do they 
go again and again, in spite of many dis- 
appointments, yearning deeply, listening 
intently, as if the word they want to hear 
may any moment come to birth and bring 
the blessing they seek? 


They do not go to Church to hear about 
science, philosophy, economics, or art, use- 
ful as such studies may be. Nor do they 
go to hear the preacher tell of his faith, 
his feelings, his experiences, much less his 
opinions on life and its problems. No, 
they go sorely needing and sadly seeking 
something else, something more primary 
and profound—longing to hear a voice out 
of the heavens, telling them the things 
eye hath not seen nor ear heard. They 
go seeking, as of old, the healing touch 
which makes them know that they are 
not alone in their struggle for the good; 
wanting to hear the forgiving, redeeming, 
all-inclusive, all-solving Word of God 
which embraces the whole of life—the 
one Word along side of which there is and 
ean be no other.” 


Such is the vision of preaching in the 
soul of Karl Barth, out of which his the- 
ology was born, not as an academic adven- 
ture, but as a response to divine urging 
in contact with aching human need; an 
effort “to tell that God becomes man, but 
to tell it as the Word of God, as God 
Himself tells it,’”— nothing less, nothing 
else. If we are to understand his the- 
ology, he tells us, we must hear all through 
it the question which the preacher puts 


to his own soul and tries to answer, “What 
is preaching?” It was while in the pas- 
torate, looking into his own heart and 
into the expectant faces of his people, that 
he discovered that preaching, as he had 
been trying to practice it—the preaching 
of spiritual values, based on his own inner 
experience or that of others, seeking to 
satisfy religious needs—is not enough, and 
was indeed no longer possible for him. 
Hence his quest for a Word more au- 
thentic, more authoritative, more inti- 
mately personal, more inviting, in which 
the contradictions of human life are recon- 
ciled; an answer to the cry of the soul not 
for truths, but for truth, not for solutions 
but for the Solver, not “for something hu- 
man, but for God as Saviour even from 
humanity.” 


What, then, is preaching? “It is thirty 
minutes to raise the dead in,” said Rus- 
kin; and only the living word of the 
Living God can work such a wonder. So 
defined, it is an august and impossible 
undertaking, “an act of daring,” as Barth 
admits, and only the man who would 
rather not preach, he adds, and cannot 
escape from it, ought ever to attempt it. 
Who, alas, is sufficient for these things? 
The answer is that our sufficiency is from 
God, who has spoken to us in His Word, 
and who has commissioned us to preach. 
Else, thinking up against these facts, no 
man could muster either knowledge or 
courage enough for the task, even if the 
right to attempt it could be claimed. But 
the preacher is under orders; he preaches 
because he must. It is the paradox of his 
office that he must “dare the impossible,” 
as Barth puts it, aware of an imperfect 
human instrument; but he can do no other, 
since his office is qualified as obedience, 


coming under the sign of the highest re- 
sponsibility and promise. 


For the preacher, to say it once more, 
is not a lecturer, nor a teacher, nor an 
exhorter; he is an ambassador of author- 
ity, a herald bearing tidings. His word 
is not his own. He has his message, as 
he has his office, not by virtue of a poetic 
temperament, a dynamic personality, or a 
mastery of fine phrases, but as a witness 
of the Word of God. A Christian preacher, 
says Barth, “does not speak in the way of 
a clever conversationalist who wants only 
to be listened to, or as a teacher who 
claims only attention, or an agitator who 
seeks only agreement, or as a person of 
importance who desires only acquiescence.” 
If he were any or all of these, men might 
well require his credentials, or regard him 
as an officious meddler and adventurer 
whom they have good right to warn off. 
No, the preacher is a bringer of the Divine 
Word, so far as human lips can upbear it, 
not denouncing men like the prophet, but 
calling for faith, repentance, obedience, 
and proclaiming the Gospel of Reconcilia- 
tion in which warning is blended with 
“the wooing note” of love. 

Here, then, in a swift sketch, is what 
Karl Barth means by preaching, and no 
one in our generation has done more to 
exalt the preaching office, alike in theory 
and in practice. It is remote from the 
artificial conception of preaching which re- 
garded sermon-making as a literary act, 
and the sermon itself as an object to be 
achieved, if not an end in itself; a legacy 
from the Sophists, as Hatch taught us in 
a famous lecture. It is far more mo- 
mentous and thrilling that the old evan- 
gelical three R’s, Ruin, Redemption and 
Regeneration preached with Animation, 
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Affection and Application. It is too big 
for our current academic and homiletic 
definitions, in that it makes the sermon 
really an extension of God’s revelation of 
Himself, and of the record of His word 
in the Bible; and therefore a sacrament in 
very truth. 

By the same token, as will be discovered 


in the sermons here to be read, the vision 
of what preaching is determines the meth- 
od and art of the preacher, so direct in 
its approach, so disarming in its earnest- 
ness, so deceptive in its simplicity. The 
sermons are unique both in matter and in 
manner, and no one can read them with- 
out feeling that we have in them a living 
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Word of God in the midst of our confu- 
sions, when the soul of man is astray in 
its own life, and the nations grope in the 
dark without goal or guide. May the 
vision grow and abide. 


St. James Church, 
Philadelphia. 


The Oxford Movement and Its Influence on Mercersburg 


CHARLES E. SCHAEFFER, D. D. 


(Those interested in Reformed Church history will find this a revealing and stimulating document) 


(Continued from last week) 


The Mercersburg theologians had an en- 
tirely different conception of the Church. 
The idea emanated from the Christological 
principle. The Church was the bédy of 
Christ. It was the incarnation of Christ 
just as Christ was the incarnation of God. 
It was Christ projected through history, 
through time, an organism rather than an 
organization. The Church was not of hu- 
man origin, it was divine. It was an ob- 
ject of faith, just like the other great ob- 
jects that are presented in the Creed. 
The place of the Church in the Creed, as 
coming between “The Holy Ghost” and 
“the remission of sins,” would imply that 
the Church belonged to the same category 
of objective spiritual realities as did the 
other objective facts set forth in the 
Creed. This conception colored the entire 
interpretation of the history of the 
Church. It gave a new meaning and em- 
phasis to the sacraments, and also to the 
office of the Christian ministry. Logically, 
it eventuated in a peculiar type of liturg- 


ical worship, and in ecclesiastical cus- 
toms. They regarded the Church as One, 
Holy, Catholic and Apostolic. If the 


Church is the body of Christ, it must be 
one. There is the essential unity, not in 
doctrine, not in polity, not in cultus, but 
in Christ as the organic head of His body. 
Thus the Mercersburg men were so bit- 
terly opposed to sects. Listen to these 
words of Schaff in his principle of Pro- 
testantism: “The most dangerous foe with 
which we are called to contend, is not 
the Church of Rome, but the sect-plague 
in our midst; not the single pope of the 
city of seven hills, but the numberless 
popes, German, English and American, 
who would fain enslave Protestants once 
more to human authority, not as embodied 
in the Church indeed, but as holding in 
the form of mere private judgment and 
private will.” The other three “notes” of 
the Chureh, Holy, Catholic and Apostolic, 
are of like vital significance, but I shall 
not dilate upon them. 

Now this conception of the origin, mis- 
sion and nature of the Church held by the 
Mercersburg men was almost identical 
with that of the Tractarians. Schaff 
says: “I look upon Puseyism as an entire- 
ly legitimate and necessary’ reaction 
against rationalistic and sectarian pseudo 
Protestantism, as well as the religious 
subjectivism of the so-called Low Church 
party; with which the significance of the 
Church has been forgotten or at least 
practically undervalued, in favor of per- 
sonal individual piety, and the sacraments 
in favor of faith.” 


The limitations of the time allotted for 
this paper will not permit me to elaborate 
on this most fascinating theme. But the 
Mercersburg Theology can never be fully 
understood or appreciated without a clear 
apprehension of the Church question. The 
“Mercersburg Review” became _ the 
medium through which these men gave 
their views to the world. I have gone 
through the first 14 volumes up to 1867 
and have esrefully noted and read the 
articles which have direct or indirect 
bearing on subjects related to the Oxford 
Movement. In the first number of the 
“Review,” issued in January, 1849, we 


THINK IT THROUGH 


Are you worried or depressed? 
Think it through. 
Feel unequal to the test? 
Think it through. 
Concentrate your heart and mind, 
Get right down to facts and grind, 
A solution you can find— 
Think it through. 


Are you out of luck and work? 
Think it through. 
Face your problem, do not shirk, 
Think it through. 
Seek and find your proper place, 
Persevere with smiling face, 
Be a hero in the race— 
Think it through. 


Do you feel like giving up? 
Think it through. 

Is your share a bitter cup? 
Think it through. 

God gives you the power to do, 

He will make it clear to you, 

You must do some thinking too— 
Think it through. 


—Grenville Kleiser. 


have an article by Dr. Bomberger on “The 
Rule of Faith,” in which he refers to the 
Tracts for the Times, Keble’s sermons, 
Newman on Romanism, ete. There is a 
review of Schaff’s Principle of Protestant- 
ism by Nevin, in which he sets forth four 
principles: (1) Christianity is historical. 
(2) The stream before the Reformation 
lay mainly in the bosom of the Roman or 
Papal Church. (3) The Reformation is a 
produce of the previous life of the Church 
under its Roman Catholic form. (4) Thus 
Protestantism is more than a mere re- 
gression to a position which it oceupied 
in the beginning. 

There is also an article on “Organic 
Christianity,” by D. H. R., of Pittsburgh, 
inspired largely by Keble’s tract on Bap- 
tismal Regeneration. There are 3 articles 
on The Apostles’ Creed by Nevin. There 
is a review of Kirwan’s Letters directed 
against the Church of Rome, in which 
Nevin strongly defends Rome. There is 
an article by Dr. Thomas G. Apple on 
“Cromwellian Christianity.” There are 
several lengthy articles by Nevin on “The 
Sect System,” in which he contrasts the 
two conceptions of the Church. There is 
an article on “The Relation of Church 
and State” by M. R. of Hagerstown, and 
another on “Puritanism and the Creed” 
by Nevin. 

In Volume 2, in 1850, there is an article 
on “The New Creation” by Nevin—a re- 
view of Noel on Baptism by Nevin—an- 
other on “The Doctrine of the Reformed 
Church on the Lord’s Supper” by Nevin— 
also “Bible Christianity” by Nevin. 

Volume 3, 1851, an article on Catholi- 
cism by Nevin—Modern Civilization or 
Protestantism and Catholicity compared 
in their effects on the Civilization of 
Europe, reviewed by Nevin. “Cur Deus 
Homo?” by Nevin. 


The Anglican Crisis—a comprehensive 
survey of the Oxford Movement by Nevin 


—also 2 articles on “Early Christianity” 
by Nevin. 

Volume 4, 1852, has another article on 
“Early Christianity” by Nevin. 

Protestantism and Romanism by S. N.- 
Callender. 

Three articles on Cyprian by Nevin. 

The Anti-Creed Heresy by Nevin. 

Volume 5, 1853, contains an article by 
Moses Kieffer on Romanizing Tendencies. 

Volume 6, 1854, has an article by Nevin 
on Wilberforce on the Eucharist. Another 
by Henry Harbaugh on Christian Cultus, 
Its Nature, History and Relations, The 
Essential Nature of Christianity and the 
Fundamental Law of its action by George 
Derring Wolf (who later joined the Cath- 
olie Church). 

Volume 10, 1858—Thoughts 
Church, 2 articles by Nevin. 
Liturgy by Schaff. 

Volume 11, 1859—Natural and Super- 
natural by Nevin—The Wonderful Nature 
of Man by Nevin. There is also an article 
on Eulogy on Rev. Dr. Rauch by Nevin. 

Volume 12, 1860, contains an article by 
Nevin on “The Old Doctrine of Baptism.” 

Volume 14, 1867—Theology of the New 
Liturgy by Nevin—Arianism by Nevin— 
Athanasius by Nevin. The Athanasian 
Creed by Nevin. 

All these articles were more or less in- 
spired by the ideas and prineiples held 
by the Tractarians. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that 
the revival of ritualism followed in the 
wake of the Oxford Movement, although 
the leaders themselves were not swept 
away by it. Newman seemed to have 
eared very little for elaborate ceremony, 
although Keble and Froude did and Pusey 
to some extent. The liturgical movement 
in our Church came as a corollary of the 
Mercersburg theology. It logically and 
legitimately followed in its wake. It was 
inevitable. And the product of the labors 
of our liturgists is found in “An Order 
of Worship for the Reformed Church.” 
This great piece of liturgical literature 
cannot be rightly understood nor fully ap- 
preciated without the interpretation which 
the Oxford Movement provides for its un- 
derstanding. Schaff was the pioneer ec- 
clesiastic as he was the gifted historian in 
our Chureh. Nevin would hardly have 
ventured into some of these fields which 
were opened to him by the master mind of 
Schaff. 


Those of us who have a sense of appre- 
ciation of the historical and a passion for 
the conservation of the treasures of our 
household of faith, do well to orientate 
ourselves to those days when men wrestled 
with profound principles and incorporated 
them into the warp and woof of our re- 
ligious life. Ours is a goodly heritage 
and we should be slow to cast away the 
things that are so precious. A century has 
passed since these men thought and 
wrought—other issues have pressed to the 
fore, but perhaps we shall be better pre- 
pared to go forward if we are willing for 
a season, to go backward and get a new 
glimpse of and a fresh grasp on what our 
fathers saw and held. James Martineau 
once said: “Sink deeply into the inmost 
life of any Christian faith, and you will 
touch the common ground of all.” 
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Home From Rome at Last 


By Dr. R. Cy ScHiEDT 


(Whether or not you agree with the point of view of this brilliant article, you will find it interesting and thought- 


After 2,000 years of Roman tutelage 
Germany has at last found herself. 
Herder in his “Ideas on the Philosophy 
of the History of Mankind” maintains 
that ideas are the life blood of history, 
determining the course and character of 
events. But ideas, as Plato has so force- 
fully illustrated in the famous cave scene 
of the seventh book of the “Republic”, 
are only actualized in personalities. Hence 
I claim that the chief credit in the age- 
old struggle for the liberation of the Ger- 
manie races from the Roman yoke belongs 
to three forceful personalities, pioneers in 
the building of modern Germany. Luther, 
Grotius and Hitler broke the strangle- 
hold of the Roman yoke, composed of the 
triple chain of the Roman Church, the 
Roman Law and the Roman State. 

The 450th anniversary of the birth of 
Luther and the 350th anniversary of the 
birth of Hugo Grotius direct our atten- 
tion at this particular juncture of polit- 
ical tension and religious unrest to the 
time-honored debate between the advo- 
eates of internationalism and the patri- 
otic defenders of nationalism. Unfor- 
tunately the internationally-minded intel- 
lectuals confound the repudiation of the 
Jove of country with internationalism, 
but the concept “international” does not 
imply a denial of nationalism but in real- 
ity presupposes nationalism as a_prere- 
quisite. The German people have been in 
the ferment of unification for wellnigh 
2,000 years; the driving force back of all 
governmental efforts has been, and now 
is, again the ardent desire to resurrect 
the ancient landmarks of Germanic insti- 
tutions, of their administration, their 
eourts of justice, of the Church and of 
all the cultural categories of the original 
Volkstum, for centuries buried here and 
there beneath heaps of foreign rubbish. 

Germany, the Middle Empire of Europe, 
without natural boundaries, open in all 
directions, has from time immemorial 
been exposed to the intellectual, political 
and, above all, to the warring idiosynera- 
cies of her always hostile neighbors. This, 
however, was not an unmixed evil, since 
the necessity of fighting for their in- 
alienable rights, nay for the very integ- 
rity of their soul and their bare exist- 
ence, increased the people’s alertness and 
developed a certain versatility of mind. 
On the other hand, this very versatility of 
mind easily degenerated into a dissipa- 
tion of energies in times of distress and 
thus inereased the danger of internal 
strife and estrangement. And yet unpro- 
tected as they were within their own 
territory they did not build a high wall 
around their borders like the Chinese, 
but preferred the hazard of battle to 
seclusion. Hence they remained vigorous 
and youthful, the struggle for existence 
retarded attacks of sclerosis. They re- 
mained more youthful than the French, 
dwelling within naturally secure borders, 
and the English in their insular seclusion. 
Repeatedly driven to the verge of the 
abyss, they always were rescued at the 
proper moment by a saviour, who united 
them in the face of the most obstinate 
opposition and forced them to shake off 
the foreign yoke; the artificial patina had 
to be removed by caustie reagents from 
the genuine German metal. 


In mighty waves the Romanic flood 
surged throughout the centuries against 
the German land and people. Aside from 
the wars of the Roman cohorts, waged 
against the German tribes, history re- 
eords how during the first 1,000 years of 
the Christian era Charlemagne butchered 
tthe Saxons by the thousands, robbing 
them of their highly spiritual religion and 
imposing upon them the Roman Church 


provoking ) 


with its cursed traditions of the Im- 
perium Romanum, the Holy Roman Em- 
pire of the German nation, a policy which 
wrecked the German empire of the Middle 
Ages. Linked with the Roman Church 
was the Roman Law, the pernicious opera- 
tions of which are being felt to this day; 
many of the economic ills of past 
decades are due to the enforcement of 
Roman law, utterly foreign to the Ger- 
manie mode of life and thought. Hugo 
Grotius was the first one to call attention 
in his monumental work, “De Jure Belli et 
Pacis”, to certain inalienable rights rest- 
ing on an inborn sense of justice as over 
against the quibblings of the verbal in- 
terpretation of the Roman law. He in- 
sisted that they retain their validity un- 


GOD MUSES 
(From the “London Observer) 


I made these men and women for 
. my pleasure; 
They leave me now to follow other 
gods 
Of their own fashioning, more subtly 
minded; 
I might now strike them down and 
make them clods, 
Senseless, unfeeling, with a blind 
obedience, 
Keep them the beasts that they 
have scorned to be, 
But in the working of my steadfast 
purpose 
I stay my hand, and they walk 
proudly free. 


Love cannot draw them; they have 
done with loving, 
And fear is powerless where no 
fears dwell. 
What threat could move them or 
what promise bind them 
Who need no heaven and have no 
thought of hell? 
Let them go on, relentless, turning 
ever 
Up the steep spiral of this mount- 
ing stair. 
There is but one end to their path of 
knowledge 
And when they reach it they will 
find me there. 


—Phyllis Hartnoll. 


der all civil, political or social conditions, 
and it is to the eredit of this eminent 
authority that he emphasized over against 
every form of opportunism, utilitarianism 
and relativism, the majesty of the abso- 
lute validity of the idea of right, solely 
based upon the social instinct as advo- 
eated by Aristotle. Hugo Grotius (de 
Grote) was born on the 10th of April, 
1583, in Delft, Holland. At 14 years of 
age he was already known as a distin- 
guished scholar and at 15 had an audi- 
ence with King Henry IV of France, who 
bestowed high honors upon him. As hu- 
manist and Roman jurist he was steeped 
in Roman law and thought, but his Hol- 
land home claimed his allegiance as an 
ardent nationalist in spite of the out- 
rageous treatment he received at the 
hands of his compatriots, when he de- 
clared himself unable to accept the Cal- 
vinistie doctrine of selective predestina- 
tion. This unfortunate occurrence marks 
an important turning point in his career, 
destining him to become the first great 
European scholar before Leibnitz, With 


the help of his wife he escaped the prison 
to which he had been sentenced for life, 
and fled to Paris, where King Louis XIII 
took him under his proteetion, while he 
was outlawed in his own country. From 
that time on his fame as an eminent hu- 
manist, as a theologian and Bible exegete, 
and as a teacher of the canonic, the 
natural and the international law grew 
by leaps and bounds, so that the princes 
of Europe, among them Wallenstein, con- 
tended for his favors. His comprehensive 
learning—he had mastered the require- 
ments of three university faculties—and, 
not the least, his unwearying efforts to 
reunite the Christian Churches, placed him 
finally into the dominant position, ocecu- 
pied a half a century later by Leibnitz. 
The philosophically and legitimately pre- 
cise interpretation of the slogan, “Right 
or Wrong—My Country”, has not yet 
been discovered, but Hugo Grotius lived 
it, we all are living it, though we cannot 
vet accept it as a just legal argument. 
3ut we are on the road to its acceptance, 
and there is no doubt that the present 
ferment portends an advance in the West- 
ern mode of thinking. We begin to see 
that nothing has discredited the claims 
for Christian brotherhood and interna- 
tional equity so much as the oft-repeated 
declaration of the German Communists, 
that they do not know a Fatherland, 
called Germany. Though Grotius had not 
advanced the idea of a League of Na- 
tions to be organized for the prevention 
of wars, the present League in its initial 
purpose of exercising moral pressure is 
of the spirit of the great man. His ardent 
nationalism is the sure guarantee for the 
sincerity of his internationalism. His 
brilliant defense of the “Freedom of the 
Sea” against the selfish claims of Spain, 
Portugal and England, clearly shows the 
conflict between his inborn sense of jus- 
tice and the quibblings of the verbal in- 
terpretations, allowed by the Roman 
law. Grotius insisted that the Sea was 
the property of all nations, since God had 
made it navigable in all directions. It is 
the first attempt to break away from the 
thraldom of the Roman law and marks 
an epoch in the rise of the Germanic idea 
of justice. 

The Luther Reformation was a revolt 
against the Roman spirit. But the Ger- 
man emperor Charles V, being first and 
foremost a Spaniard, could not follow in 
the footsteps of the German Reformer, 
because his Imperium was based upon the 
Roman Chureh, the successor of the 
Roman empire. Pope and Emperor be- 
longed together, both were called upon 
to administer the heritage of the Im- 
perium Romanum, the former claiming 
the spiritual domination and the latter the 


secular protection and sovereignty. The 
Church needed a secular protector who 
was her vassal, primarily because “she 


did not drink blood” (Eeelesia non sitit 
sanguinem). The German Reformation 
was therefore directed both against the 
pope and the emperor. 

The Thirty-Years’ War made Germany 
the wrestling ground of foreign nations 
and their armies. France became, after 
the Peace of Westphalia, the dominating 
Power of Europe, while the population of 
Germany was reduced to a little more than 
three million souls of impoverished lack- 
eys who worshipped foreign trappings and 


disavowed their mother tongue. The sov- 
ereigns of Electoral Brandenburg, and 


later of Prussia, created the German 
State in opposition to the other German 
princes who emulated the Sun King in 
Versailles and accepted his bribes. Prus- 
sia, the first purely German state, under- 
took, at the start, to replace Roman law 
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by its own conception of legal rights, by enment and its offspring the mass-democ- 
establishing the civil code or common law. racy, now in the process of rank decom- 
The founding of the Protestant-Prussian position. The hearts of the nations had 
State inaugurated a continuous outbreak become barren, they demanded a new 
of rebellions against the Holy Roman Em- _ faith to save them from the threatening 
pire of the German Nation that lasted Asiatie Nihilism. 

until 1866, Prussia had become the stand- The German spirit, freed from all for- 
ing, living protest against the spirit of eign dross, has become the resplendent 
Rome, against all foreign influences, ever and timely harbinger of a new political 
encroaching from the South and the West  oyder of things, as manifested in the 


upon German soil. 

But hardly had the German State been 
firmly grounded by its great King Fred- 
erick II, when a new tidal wave threat- 
ened to overwhelm Europe: the French 
Revolution and its aftermath, the Napol- 
eonic wars. The Wars of Liberation in- 
deed freed Germany from. the yoke of 
outside foreign rule, but the idea of the 
French Revolution undermined during 
more than a hundred years the structure 
of the Prussian and the other German 
states. With 1870 the tradition of the 
Imperium Romanum had become definitely 
obsolete, but the captivating ideas of 
the French revolt hampered the building 
of the new German State, the genuine 
German Empire, a democracy gaining the 
upper hand, Romanic in character and 
foreign to the idea of the Germanic state, 
which timidly failed to assert itself as 
such. 


Then came the World War. In the 
trenches the battle-worn soldier conceived 
the idea of a new German people’s state, 
a “Volksstaat”. However, the time was 
not yet ripe. Once more the unfortunate 
land was overwhelmed by a foreign flood 
and threatened with extinction. The 
State of Weimar was the last flare-up of 
the French ideas. Once more France 
triumphed, not only in the realm of arms 
but especially in the realm of the spirit. 
French supremacy over Europe seemed as- 
sured for eternity. Fortunately, at the 
last moment the German people delivered 
a decisive counter-thrust: the promulga- 
tion of National Socialism swept the Ger- 
man soil clean of all foreign rubbish, 
not, however, without arousing the ire of 
France, apparently fearing for her “se- 
eurity’ and the peace of Europe, but in 
reality dreading the possible loss of her 
intellectual and spiritual supremacy in 
Europe, that had been hers with brief in- 
terruption ever since 1648 for well nigh 
300 years. For she knows that with her 
spiritual supremacy will eventually pass 
also her political supremacy. 


National Socialism is determined to lay 
the secure foundation for the genuine 
Germanic state. Democracy, the _ suc- 
cessor to Western Absolutism, has been 
overcome, French “Enlightenment? for- 
getting in its worship of the Ratio (the 
soulless reason) the soul of man and, 
having robbed the human heart with bit- 
ing mockery and sparkling esprit of its 
faith in God, will have to surrender to 
the German spirit, as expressed by the 
untranslatable word “Gemuet”, that signi- 
fies the core of the national character. 
Nobody believes any longer in the dis- 
torted evaporation of the French Enlight- 


building of the new state. The “Volks- 
staat” has become a fact, not, indeed, in 
the sense of the men of Weimar, who also 
claimed to have created a Volksstaat, 
when in reality they had only projected 
a caricature of a misunderstood democ- 


THANKSGIVING 
PROCLAMATION 


“BY THE PRESIDENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA— 
A PROCLAMATION: 

“T, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Presi- 
dent of the United States of Amer- 
ica, do set aside and appoint Thurs- 
day, the 30th day of November, 
1933, to be a day of thanksgiving 
for all our people. May we on that 
day, in our Churches and in our 
homes, give humble thanks for the 
blessings bestowed upon us during 
the year past by Almighty God. May~ 
we recall the courage of those who 
settled a wilderness, the vision of 
those who founded the Nation, the 
steadfastness of those who in every 
succeeding generation have fought 
to keep pure the ideal of equality 
of opportunity and hold clear the 
goal of mutual help in time of pros- 
perity as in time of adversity. 

“May we ask guidance in more 
surely learning the ancient truth 
that greed and selfishness and striv- 
ing for undue riches can never bring 
lasting happindss or good to the 
individual or to his neighbors. 

“May we be grateful for the pass- 
ing of dark days; for the new spirit 
of dependence one on another; for 
the closer unity of all parts of our 
wide land; for the greater friend- 
ship between employers and those 
who toil; for a clearer knowledge 
by all nations that we seek no 
conquests and ask only honorable 
engagements by all peoples to re- 
spect the lands and rights of their 
neighbors; for the brighter day to 
which we can win through by seek- 
ing the help of God in a more un- 
selfish striving for the common bet- 
tering of mankind. 

“In witness whereof, I have here- 
unto set my hand and caused the 
seal of the United States to be af- 
fixed. 


(Signed) 
“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT.” 
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racy, now no longer a Fatherland. Today 
state and people are one, two sides of the 
same organism. Whenever state and peo- 
ple are inwardly separated, i. e., when the 
state is no longer identical with the or- 
ganized body of the people, but merely 
an institution foreign to the people, dis- 
cords arise that almost always end in ruin. 
In order to prevent a divergence between 
state and people Hitler inserted the or- 
ganization of his party as a living con- 
necting link, deeply and firmly rooted in 
the people and destined to furnish leaders 
to the state. This measure should make 
it impossible, humanly speaking, for state 
and people to grow apart. They are bound 
to keep in touch, since the leaders of the 
state are, at the same time, leaders of 
the party from which they come and 
whose confidence they possess. Thus the 
party is the inexhaustible fountain con- 
stantly replenished by the people. 


In the former partisan State (as in all 
such States) the political parties strove 
after power, in order to use or misuse 
it for their own ends. They did not pro- 
duce leaders but only officials to be fed 
at the public trough and who long since 
had lost contact with the people. The 
national socialistic state may be compared 
with the State of the Knightly Orders in 
old Prussia, where the leaders and sub- 
leaders administered the affairs of the 
state. The Order did not use the state 
for its own ends, but it served the state, 
having only one aim: to make the state 
strong in its internal organizations and 
to enable it to act resolutely in dealing 
with foreign Powers. Being founded upon 
the principle of leadership, reciprocal co- 
operation between leaders and led con- 
trolled the decisions. Hence in the na- 
tional socialistic state the positions of 
leader and sub-leader do not depend as 
in Western democracies upon the ballot, 
but upon the voluntary acceptance of the 
leader by the people and upon his vital 
co-operation with the people. 


The National Socialistic State in its 
character as a Knightly Order does not 
represent the typical features of the 
Fascist State as such, which is governed 
after the manner of the Roman Caesars, 
nor the unique system of the Bolshevistic 
State, the immediate successor of Asiatic 
despotism. The National  Socialistic 
Knighthood State is purely Germanic, em- 
bodying and actualizing the idea of the 
ancient German Democracy, where the 
leader, chosen by the armigerous men of 
the clan or tribe, voluntarily subjecting 
themselves to him, embodies as the repre- 
sentative of the people the Power of the 
State. 


Aristotle taught that a State must be 
maintained by the same means that were 
used in founding it. It is therefore in- 
teresting to observe how the spirit of 
the Teutonie Order and the spirit of Pro- 
testantism, the two ideal roots of the 
Prussian German State, are being revived 
in National Socialism. Truly, Germany 
has at last found her way home from 
Rome. 
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NEWS IN BRIEF 


BOWLING GREEN ACADEMY 


It looked rather discouraging before the 
morning mail arrived on Monday. Up to 
that time there- was not one new dollar 
bill to add to our fund. Then came a let- 
ter with two contributions. They were 
from our good friends, Mr. E. E. Ardery 
and his daughter, Verna H. Ardery, $5 


from each of them, making a grand total 


of $88 received to date. BUT please note. 
Last year when we issued our Book Num- 
ber, we reported $173.50, about twice as 
much as this year. We need the continued 
interest and help of all the Bowling Green 
Academy friends. Help us to catch up by 
Christmas, Please make all checks pay- 


able to Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 915 Schaff 
Bldg., 1505 Race St. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Rev. John R. Gulick from Bangor, Pa., 
to 539 Willow St., Scranton, Pa. : 

Rey. Bert E. Wynn from Dayton, O., to 
R. F. D. 4, Bellevue, O. 
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THE REV. ALLEN R. BARTHOLOMEW, D.D., LL.D. 


At last the dreaded blow has fallen. 
Our great-hearted Nestor in the Schaff 
Building, so greatly beloved among us 
ali, has been called to lay down the tasks 
of earth. During the night, early on Noy. 
27, dear Dr. Bartholomew was called home. 
Although his closest associates had noticed 
the drain on his extraordinary physical 
resources, amid the travail of these recent 
days, when such heavy burdens rested on 
his shoulders, he never lost the predomina- 
ting note of optimism, the resilient faith 
which had fortified his soul through so 
many disappointments and sorrows over 
the sacred work which for so many years 
had been committed to his hands. Until 
Thursday last he was in his office, attend- 
ing to his manifold duties. A cold com- 
pelled him to remain at home, and on 
Saturday his illness was pronounced pneu- 
monia. Dr. Bartholomew was in his 79th 
year. It is doubtful if any man in the 
history of our country has rendered a 
longer or more faithful service in the 
eause of Foreign Missions. Every inter- 
es! of the Kingdom of God was dear to 
his heart. 

The funeral service was held in 
Christ Church, Green St., near 15th, Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 29, at 10 A. M. Interment 
Mt. Lebanon Cemetery, Lebanon, Pa. 

A fuller account of the life and labors 
of this beloved leader of our Church will 
be given later. 


Brief Biography of Dr. Bartholomew 


Rey. Dr. Allen Revellen Bartholomew 
died after a brief illness at his home at 
7340 Rural Lane, Mount Airy, on the 
morning of Monday, Nov. 27. He was 
born Sept. 16, 1855, at Dannersville, Pa. 
He attended the public schools and the 
Lehighton Academy, in Lehighton, Pa., 
and in 1877 was graduated from the 
Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., located at Lancaster, 
Pa. The following degrees were con- 
ferred on Dr. Bartholomew: A. M. and 
D. D., by Franklin and Marshall College; 
D. Theo., Berne University, Switzerland, 
and LL.D., by Ursinus College. 

Dr. Bartholomew was a pastor for 25 
years: at Hummelstown, Pa., 1877-78; 
Swatara, 1878-82; Trinity, Pottsville, 1882- 


99; and Salem, Allentown, 1899-1902. 
While he was pastor his Allentown con- 


gregation and Sunday School were the 
largest in the denomination. 
In 1902 Dr. Bartholomew became the 


Secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Reformed Chureh in the U. 8. 
In this work he proved a masterful leader. 
He was honored by his associates and was 
chosen Chairman of the Foreign Missions 
Conferenee of North America. He was a 
delegate to the World Missionary Confer- 
ence held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910. 
He visited mission fields all over the world 
and had thousands of friends in all lands. 

Dr. Bartholomew held many important 
offices in the Reformed Church and also 
in interdenominational organizations. He 
was President of Lebanon, Schuylkill and 
Lehigh Classes, President of the Eastern 
Synod, and from 1926 to 1929 the Presi- 
dent of the General Synod of the Reform- 
ed Church. He was a member of the Com- 
mission on Closer Relations and Church 
Union. He had been a member of the 
United Missionary and Stewardship Com- 
mittee of the General Synod and the Pres- 
ident of the Executive Committee of the 
General Synod. He was President of the 
Pennsylvania State Christian Endeavor 
Union. He was for many years a repre- 
sentative of the Reformed Church in the 
Alliance of Reformed Churches through- 
out the World. He was a member of the 
American Commission for European Relief 
and a member of the Commission on Inter- 
national Goodwill and Justice. He was 
a member of the Pennsylvania German 
Sceiety and the Chaplain of the Huguenot 
Society. He was also a Mason. He is 
survived by his widow, Julia Hall Bartho- 
lomew; a son, Joseph Karceh Bartholomew, 
of Philadelphia; and three daughters, Mrs. 
Ruth Amelia Nuss, of Pottsville, Pa., Mrs. 
Mary Hannah MacDonald and Mrs. Grace 
Clayton, of Philadelphia. 


A class of ten young people was recently 
confirmed in Memorial Church, Maiden, 
N. C., Rev. John A. Koons, pastor. 


One of our good readers several years 
ago presented to a small country congrega- 
tion an individual Communion Service con- 
sisting of one tray and 36 glasses. As 
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THE REV. FRANCIS S. 
LINDAMAN, D.D. 


Dr. Francis S. Lindaman, retired 
pastor of our Chureh, died Sunday, 
November 19, at his home in Littles- 
town, Pa., aged 88. The funeral 
was held Nov. 22 in Christ Church, 
which he had served for over half 
a century, and of which he was pas 
tor emeritus. A fuller account of 
his life and labors will appear later. 


The late Rev. Samuel L. Whitmore, D.D., 
whose obituary was given in last 
week’s “Messenger.” 


the above congregation disbanded, the 
donor would like to present this Service 
to any Reformed Church that can use it. 
The “Messenger” will be glad to forward 
any applications to the donor. 


The late Rev. Dr. William U. Helffrich, 
of Bath, Pa., loaned to various Church 
historians and others interested in Church 
and family histery, a number of valuable 
manuscripts, including the diary of the 
Rev. Johannes Helffrich, kept during his 
six months’ voyage in 1753 while journey- 
ing from Germany to this country. It 
will be very much appreciated by the 
family if all manuscripts, books and papers 
belonging to Dr. Helffrich are returned at 
once to his widow in Bath, Pa. 


A monument over the grave of Captain 
Peter Hedrick, Revolutionary War patriot, 
born 1733, died 1798, is being unveiled at 
10.30 Thanksgiving morning. The program 
consists of music by the Lexington High 
School Band; Revs. Dr. J. D. Andrew, R. 
L. Fisher and A. O. Leonard, in charge of 
devotional services; historical address by 


Dr. J. C. Leonard, official County Histor- 
ian. The veil will be drawn by 2 little 
children, direct descendants of Captain 
Hedrick. Following the exercises a pie- 


ni¢ dinner will take place. Captain Hed- 
rick was buried in the Cemetery at Beck’s 
Church, Davidson Co., N. C. 

At the November meeting of the Men’s 
League of Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., 
Rey. Chas. D. Rockel, pastor, Chapter No. 
7, a talk was given by Mr. Carl O. Lunde- 
gren, a member and an insruetor in the 
Altoona High School. Mr. Lundegren told 
of his many interesting and pleasurable 
experiences while visiting the Pacifie 
Coast as a member of the Omnibus Tour 
conducted by the University of Wichita, 
Kan., last summer. The League members 
decided to remember their fellow Chureh 
member, Rev. Carl Nugent, a missionary in 
Japan, with a subseription to “The Chris- 
tian Century”. 

In First Church, Los Angeles, Cal., Rev. 
Dr. Edward F. Evemeyer, pastor, Dr. and 
Mrs. Paul L. Gerhard and their son, Paul, 
of North Japan College, Sendai, were 
special guests at the morning service on 
Nov. 19, when Dr. Gerhard delivered the 
message. <A fine group of the women of 
First Church enjoyed a splendid day with 
the women of the Evangelical Church on 
Nov. 14. As a further indication of the 
good will and sincerity of the respective 
denominations in the matter of the union, 
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Dr. Evemeyer and Rev. H. Robert Geb- 
hard of St. John’s Evangelical Church 
exchanged pulpits on Novy. 26. 

Christ Church, Altoona, Pa., Rev. Chas. 
D. Rockel, pastor, is conducting its an- 
nual every-member canvass to guarantee 
its budget for next year. Every member 
is being interviewed by a deacon and 
his helper. The Y. P.’s Department of 
the S. S. reeently decided to commence 
renovations on the equipment and rooms 
of the Beginners’ Dept. rooms. An even- 
ing’s entertainment of movies was given 
by them Nov. 17 in order to commence 
work on this project. Rehearsals for the 
annual Christmas carol service have been 
under way for several weeks under direc- 
tion of Mrs. Rockel. 

At the Communion service held in St. 
John’s Church, Bedford, Pa., Rev. J. Al- 
bert Eyler, pastor, on Noy. 5, 2 members 
were received by adult confirmation, one 
by reprofession and 3 by letter. The 
Home Mission Day offering Nov. 19 was 
almost $20. Elder H. C. Heckerman and 
Attorney S. H. Sell, of St. John’s, deserve 
much credit for the good work they did 
in Bedford County before the recent elec- 
tien, resulting in the County voting 
against the Repeal of the 18th Amendment 
by a majority of more than 1,100. Elder 
Heckerman, as chairman of the Anti- 
Repeal Committee of the County, devoted 
much time and energy to the cause. 

First Church, Reading, Pa., Rev. D. J. 
Wetzel, pastor, celebrated the 180th an- 
niversary with 3 historical services held 
during the, past month, and sermons 
preached on the following topies: “The 
Feunding of First Church,” “The Early 
Ministry of First Church,’ and “The Life 
and Growth of First Church”; attendances 
were large, many old friends and former 
members coming from distances to attend; 
offerings $1500. It is interesting to note 
that Dr. Henry Harbaugh and Dr. Philip 
Sehaff were installed as professors in the 
Theological Seminary at Mercersburg in 
this Church. On Nov. 12, Dr. Henry I. 
Stahr preached an excellent and instrue- 
tive Home Mission sermon; offerings of 
Church and School were given to Home 
Missions. On Nov. 19, Dr. Wm. F. Curtis, 
President of Cedar Crest College, gave an 
illustrated lecture on the “Passion Play” 
to an appreciative congregation of 500. 
On Noy. 26, the Thank-Offering service 
was presented by the W. M..S. and an 
iliustrated lecture given by Miss Greta 
Hinkle. 

Nearly 100 were in attendance at the 
joint missionary meeting held in the First 
Church, Youngstown, O., Thursday, Nov. 
16. Representatives were present from the 
‘New Springfield. Charge, North Lima, War- 
ren, and the First, St. Paul’s, and Third 
Churches of Youngstown. The meeting 
was presided over by Mrs. Christian 
Yegen, who introduced the following min- 
isters: Dr. E. D. Wettach, Dr. F. J. Mayer, 
Dr. N. B. Mathes, Dr. A. D. Wolfinger, 
Rev. Joel Krumlauf, and Rev. R. A. Luh- 
man. Each responded with a few perti- 
nent remarks. Following the luncheon 
Rey. Mr. Luhman conducted the worship 
service, and Dr. Wolfinger presented an 
able review of Robt. M. Bartlett’s “Build- 
ers of a New World.” Mrs. Edward Lam- 
bert gave a comprehensive report of the 
Ohio Women’s Synodical meeting. The 
Thank Offering boxes of the First Church, 
Youngstown, were brought in at this time. 


In St. John’s Church, Lebanon, Pa., Rev. 
C. B. Marsteller, pastor, tribute was paid 
to the oldest member, Dr. Wm. M. Guil- 
ford, who on Noy. 25th celebrated his 101 
birthday and attended the worship ser- 
vice, as is his custom. Dr. Guilford is 
the only living charter member of St. 
John’s, established in 1859, and has been 
an officer since its beginning. He was a 
member of the Building Committee in 
1859, and was a member of the Commit- 
tee which secured Dr. Henry Harbaugh as 
the first pastor. Throughout his life he 
has been an ardent Churehman and a 
leading citizen. He has been a reader of 
the “Messenger” for many years and ealls 


it his “Sunday Paper”, as he does not at- 
tend the evening service and reads the 
“Messenger” at that hour. A large basket 
of chrysanthemums was presented to him 
by the Consistory; a greeting was read to 
him on behalf of the congregation by the 
President, Prof. R. P. Wolfersberger, and 
the entire assemblage stood to sing a 
hymn written in his honor by his pastor. 

The Committee on Worship of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches has completed 
a survey of the teaching and practice of 
worship in nearly 100 theological semi- 
naries. Dean Weigle, of Yale, has been 
requested to present a summary and anal- 
ysis of this report at the annual confer- 
ence of theological seminaries. One im- 
portant fact brought out is that in a num- 
ber of seminaries the equipment of 
prospective ministers for the conduct of 
worshp is elective instead of being re- 
quired; yet it is disclosed that the wor- 
ship service and prayers in free Churches 
are often deplorably weak and unworthy. 
As one method of awakening interest and 
magnifying the great hymns of the Church, 
occasional hymn festivals, led by the 
united choirs of town or eity districts are 
recommended. As soon as funds are avail- 
able a list of 100 of the best books on 
worship with brief reviews will be pub- 
lished. 

In commemoration of the 180th anniver- 
sary of the founding of St. Paul’s Luth- 
eran and Reformed Union Churches, 
Amityville, Pa., Home Coming Day was 
observed Nov. 19, with special services 
throughout the day, the pastors, Revs. 
Paul J. Dundore and Howard A. Althouse, 
in. charge. Attendance was large. The 
original Church was a one-room log cabin 
erected in 1753 and was the first Church 
in that section, but within 5 years another 
Chureh was erected at Friedensburg and 
it is believed that one pastor served both 
charges. The Church founders were Ger- 
man emigrants. At 10 A. M. the guest 
speakers were Revs. D. F. Longacre, Boy- 
ertown, President of the Reading Lutheran 
Conference, and Earl G. Wolford, Presi- 
dent of Goshenhoppen Classis. At 2 P. 
M., Revs. J. O. Henry, Supt. of the Topton 
Orphans’ Home, and Ralph L. Folk, of the 
Schwartzwald Church, spoke. At 7.30 P. 
M., the guest speakers were Rey. Drs. E. 
P. Pfattechier, Pres. of the Lutheran Min- 
isterium, and Fred A. Rupley, Pres. of 
Eastern Synod. Special musie by Church 
choirs at all services. 


At Christ Chureh, Bethlehem, Pa., Rev. 
S. R. Brenner, pastor, Communion was 
celebrated on Oct. 15, morning and even- 
ing; new members received in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon, a piano and organ 
concert was given by Mrs. Ruth Becker 
Myers, Miss Anna Gehman, and Dr. T. 
Edgar Shields, at the organ console, the 
program consisting of Russian-Polish selee- 
tions. A 2nd concert of German selections 
was given on Noy. 12 by Mrs. Myers, Miss 
Gehman, organ, and Mrs. Eleanor Mehl 
Berger, contralto soloist. An Intermediate 
C. E. Society was organized Oct. 22 and 
promises to be a thriving young people’s 
organization with Elva Ruth as superin- 
tendent. The Leadership Training Class, 
with the pastor as leader, has been formed, 
with average attendance about 30. Novem- 
ber has been set apart as “Christianization 
Month”. <A special service for each Sun- 
day morning has been arranged with well 
known guest speakers. On Nov. 5, Dr. 
Henry I. Stahr preached on “Jesus Came 
Teaching”; Nov. 19, Dr. A. V. Casselman 
spoke on “Jesus Christ in the Modern 
World”, and on Novy. 26, Dr. Paul S. Lein- 
bach spoke on “Can Our Men Match the 
Hour?” Large attendances at these ser- 
vices bespoke the vital interest this series 
of topics created. 

Zion Church, Arendtsville, Pa., Rev. E. 
W. Brindle, pastor, which was closed for 
renovation and improvement since August, 
was reopened on Noy. 19. A new floor has 
been laid and chancel platform enlarged. 
The former high chancel rail has been re- 
placed by a lower and more modern wal- 
nut rail. Walnut panelling has been plae- 


WANTED:—AID TO THE HEIDELBERG 
CATECHISM by Rev. Otto Thelemann, 
Detmold, Germany. Translated by Rev. M. 
Peters, A. M., B. D., Professor of New Test- 
ament Literature and Exegesis in Ursinus 
School of Theology. Address: Rev. E. W. 
Moyer, 320 Spring Street, Bellefonte, Pa. 


FOR SALE:—100 red covered Reformed 
Church Hymnals containing Full Order of 
Worship. Address: Trinity Church, Gettys- 
burg, Pa., Rev. Howard S. Fox, 141 S. 
Stratton Street. 


ed about the choir loft. The entire in- 
terior has been painted and furniture re- 
finished. The auditorium and room used 
by beginners and primary department of 
the Church School has been carpeted. 
New windows add materially to the cheer- 
fulness of the auditorium. The emblems 
in the windows are based on Jesus’ par- 
able of the judgment (Matt. 25:31-46). 
Services of rededication will be held in 
January. Between the present and that 
time the large triple window to the rear 
of the auditorium will be replaced. Dur- 
ing August and September the Church 
School met in the Vocational School Build- 
ing and union worship services were held 
with the Lutheran Church. Since Oct. 1 
the Lutheran Church has been used for all 
services. 

Milton Ave. Church, Louisville, Ky., 
Rev. John W. Myers, pastor, began the 
Wednesday evening services in October 
with a series of “Fireside Sermons” pre- 
faced each week with some dramatie 
production by an organization in the 
Church; attendance excellent; this service 
takes the place of a Sunday evening ser- 
vice. A Church attendance record was 
kept for each member for the 9 services 
in October; a high percentage of the mem- 
bers were present and it proved to be a 
very valuable experiment. Prof. Walter 
L. Moore, Ph.D., of the University of 
Louisville, and a member of the congrega- 
tion, will speak the 3rd Sunday of the 
month during the winter at the Hobab’s 
Men’s Bible Class, on topies of religion 
and science. Roy Heimerdinger, a teach- 
er in the Intermediate Dept., was recently 
elected president of the Gate-way C. HE. 
District, comprising 11 counties around 
and near Louisville. 14 teachers for the 
Church School are attending the Louis- 


ville Leadership Training School of Re- . 


ligion at the Y. M. C. A. during its fall 
session; the pastor is again on the faculty 
teaching Course I, “A Study of the Pu- 
pil.” The apportionment is nearly paid 
to date and “Budget Loyalty Day” will 
be observed Nov. 26, when opportunity 
will be given to subscribe to the 1934 
budget at the 10.30 service. 

In the Lemasters, Pa., Charge, Rev. Har- 
vey M. Light, pastor, a Y. P. Society was 
organized in St. Paul’s, Nov. 12, with the 
following officers: Leon Alleman, Pres., 


The MASSANUTTEN ACADEMY 


was established by the Reformed Church 
in 1899. It has prepared many boys 
for higher education and their life’s 
work, and its story reads like an epic. 
Its motto is “Courage, Industry and 
Purity.” ; 

Although it has a splendid equipment 
and a full enrollment, the completed 
building program calls for one more 
dormitory. 

The Trustees are offering twenty year 
bonds, paying six per cent, secured 
amply by valuable property, and an 
annually increasing business. An invest- 
ment in this school is safe financially, 
and will aid in the Christian training 
of young men. For information address, 


HOWARD J. BENCHOFF, A.M., PD.D 
Headmaster 


Woodstock Virginia 
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Richard Meyers, Vice-Pres., Miss Lucy 
Smith, See., Mr. Chas. Hoffiditz, Treas., 
and Miss Mary Louise Hege, pianist. The 
Ladies’ Aid Society held their annual 
ehicken and oyster supper and bazaar on 
Nov. 2; fair receipts were realized. In 
St. Stephen’s, Upton, on Nov. 5, a cate- 
ehetical class of 6 was organized. The 
exterior of Trinity, St. Thomas, was paint- 
ed this fall and interior decorations are 
in process now. The Thank-Offering ser- 
vice of the W. M.S. of St. Paul’s, William- 
son, was held on Noy. 19; a playlet and 
special music added to the receiving of 
the Thank-Offering boxes containing 
$21.25. On Nov. 11, 22 members accom- 
panied the annual fall contributions to 
the Hoffman Orphanage. In addition to 
potatoes, sweet potatoes, turnips, cabbage, 
scap and clothing, 304 quarts and 3 glasses 
of canned fruits and preserves were don- 
ated. 15 members of the S. S.’s are pur- 
suing courses in Leadership Training 
School held at Lemasters under auspices 
of District No. 3 of Franklin Co. 8S. S. 
Association; 45 are enrolled in the School. 
The annual Thanksgiving Union service in 
Lemasters is being held on Thanksgiving 
Day at 9.30 A. M., in the Reformed Church 
with the sermon by the pastor, Rev. Mr. 
Light. 

Recently some persons have stated that 
life insurance companies offer better terms 
and larger annuities for the same amount 
of money paid in premiums, than does the 
Sustentation Fund of the Board of Min- 
isterial Relief of our Church. Therefore, 
the Board of Ministerial Relief challenged 
any person who made such statements, to 
prove them by actual facts and figures, 
knowing that such proof would show that 
no imsurance company can offer terms as 
good and annuities as large as the Sus- 
tentation Fund of the Board of Minister- 
ial Relief for the same amount of money. 
One of our ministers thus challenged, was 
kind enough and honest enough to accept 
the challenge of the Board, and to make 
his own investigation. The result of his 
investigation is here given in his own 
words: “The old line life insurance com- 
panies do not offer any contracts, that 
are in any way like the contract offered 
by your Board. They offer straight annui- 
ties, beginning with the age of sixty-five, 
but the premiums are materially higher 
than those of your Board, and the an- 
nuities considerably less per year. The 
upshot of the whole matter is the fact 
that life insurance companies cannot offer 
anything that approximates the offerings 
of the Board, and the particular agent 
whom I interviewed in the matter frankly 
said so. The only way in which he could 
explain the advantage of the Board, as 
over against insurance companies, was the 
surplus which accrues to the Board from 
contributions, gifts, legacies, and other 
gratuities.” 

The following extract is taken from a 
letter addressed to the Treasurer of the 
Board of Home Missions by a well known 
pastor: “My Church observed Home Mis- 
sion Day in November when the informa- 
tion in the service was specially em- 
phasized, and envelopes given out to be 
returned on the following Sunday in con- 
nection with the Communion offering. 
While our local needs continue to be 
pressing, $1,000 being necessary to balance 
our budget by the end of the year, of 
which our people have full information, 
we are still able to send you the sum of 
$22 as our offering. I have again and 
again emphasized the thought that our 
people should be given the information 
available, urged to give according to their 
ability and then leave the responsibility 
with the individual. I am sure that were 
this done in all our Churches, our pastors 
leading the way, the benevolent showing 
of our Churches would be far in advance 
of what it is at the present time, not- 
withstanding the adverse experiences of 
many people. I believe it is quite true 
that industrial conditions in this part of 
Ohio have been peculiarly distressing, and 
many people have been hard-hit. But I 
also believe that if every minister were 
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The Parish Paper Press 
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ATTENTION—CHURCH SOCIETIES 
UNIQUE ELECTRIC WALL LAMP—scroll 


bracket, parchment shade, 8 feet wire, plug, alu- 
minum push-pin on which lamp is suspended ANY- 
WHERE. Ideal Christmas gift. $1.50 complete, 
except bulb. Agents wanted, liberal commissions 
for general sales, Church Fair or canvass. SAMPLE 
$1.00 PLUS 20c POSTAGE. Write now. 

HANG-A-LAMP 
1817 Callowhill St. 


BIBLE DOMINOES 


A game for Xmas and the new year. Play and learn 
Bible verses. ‘‘Very ingenious and agreeable,” Prof. 
Wm. Lyon Phelps. 1 set 30 cts.; 4 sets $1. 


J. D. ROBERTS, P. O. Box 214, Milford, Conn. 


Phila., Pa. 


fully informed and sincerely consecrated 
to the task, the record of our Churches 
would be much in advance of what it now 
is. According to the record of our Classical 
Treasurer, recently made, quite a number 
of our Churches failed to contribute $1 
toward Classical apportionment, and in a 
number of instances there were no debts 
on account of Church building. What can 
be done under such conditions? It seems 
that whatever action Classis may take, 
no improvement follows.” 


THE SPURGEON CENTENARY 


Next year—1934—is the Centenary of 
the birth of Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 
Marshall, Morgan & Scott, Ltd., the pub- 
lishers of Spurgeon’s books—and there are 
still something like 50 volumes in print— 
intend to issue a Centenary tribute in the 
shape of four large handsome volumes to 
be called “The Treasury of the New Testa- 
ment.” They will contain all the best of 
Spurgeon’s Sermons, preached from texts 
and subjects taken from the New Testa- 
ment. The Sermons have been carefully 
collated and indexed under Text, Subject 
and Title, entirely reset and printed in 
most pleasing volumes, which will be of- 
fered on advantageous terms. It is hoped 
in this way to keep alive interest in the 
works of this greatest preacher of modern 
times and to preserve in an attractive 
from the best of his sermons for future 
generations. Write to Mr. Waidner about 
this. —L. 


REFORMED CHURCH HOME OF THE 
AGED, WYNCOTE, PA. 


Rev. Charles B. Alspach, D.D., Supt. 


In 2 Cor. 9:7, Paul writes the following 
about giving: “Not grudgingly, nor of 
necessity: for God loveth a cheerful giv- 
er.” Here we have three ways of giving 
indicated, grudgingly, of necessity, and 
cheerfully, God loves the cheerful giver 
and there is thus a special blessing con- 
nected with this kind of giving. 

It was through the prayerful solicita- 
tion of Elder Jacob S. Sechler that Mr. 
and Mrs. Berger gave us their property to 
be used as a Home for the Aged. Mr. 
Berger has repeatedly told Mr. Sechler 
that he has gotten more satisfaction and 
pleasure out of this gift than he has out 
of any other thing that he has ever done. 
This is the cheerful giving that God loves 
and that brings a special blessing to the 
soul of the giver. This munificent gift 
has already been a source of great bless- 
ing not only to those who have the privi- 
lege of enjoying it, but to the large num- 
ber of its friends who are giving to its 
support in a most cheerful way. This 
should be a challenge to every reader of 
these words to do in a most cheerful way 
all that they possibly can for this worthy 
cause. 

Our Thanksgiving dinner is all provided. 
One of the members of the Board is send- 
ing 30 pounds of duck and the Philadel- 
phia Auxiliary is paying for the ice 
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A ‘NEW DEAL’ IN BURT TI-RAKS! 


The Gift for Men 
and Boys 

Over 200,000 in use, which 

sold and now sell at $1.00, 

$1.50, & $2.00. 

“Holding 20 Neckties’ 
But the new SO cent 
BURT TI-RAK holding 12 
Ties is going fast. Everybody 
likes it. Just as strong and 
pretty. Same patented springs. 
Mailed anywhere at the fol- 
lowing prices, postpaid. Send 
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money order or check. 
No. 10: Red, blue, gold 

or stsilyers!. 287 . ane: $0.50 
No. 1: Gold bronze... 1.00 
No. 2: Silver bronze. 1.00 
No. 3: Oxidized silver 1.50 
No. 4: Antique Brass. 1.50 
No. 5: Brush Brass— 

red or blue 1.50 


No. 6: Buller’s Silver 

—red or blue ... 2.00 
Any Style Hand-decorated 50c 
extra. 10% discount in lots 
of 6 or more. 20% discount 
in lots of 12 or more. Many 
make money selling to friends. 
Get quantity discount. Order 
by number. Don’t cut out ad. 


BURT TI-RAK CO., 


303 5th Ave. So., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


. Burt Pat. 


Illustrated Booklet 
‘LIFT UP YOUR EYES ON HIGH” 
—Good for Christmas— 
or 
The contribution of Astronomy toward a better 


understanding of Vital Christianity 


Price 25 cents, postpaid. 
Ready for Mailing Dec. 15 
DR. HOWARD A. TALBOT 
433 N. Broadway DePere, Wis. 


JUST THE THING FOR A CHRISTMAS GIFT! 


For Whom? 
JUNIOR BOYS AND GIRLS. W hat? 
AUNT HATTIE’S BIBLE STORIES 


Series I. Heroes of Genesis. Four Booklets. 
Bright, Attractive Covers 
TEN CENTS EACH. Postage extra. 
Recommended by Dr. W. L. Pettingill and Miss 
Grace Saxe, Bible Teachers and Authors. 


Write today to MRS. HARRIET I. FISHER, 
227 Fremont St., Waterloo, Iowa. 


CHRISTMAS GIFT SPECIAL 
“ Order Early 
Bright colored, full size 5c quality Pencils, 
imprinted with scholar’s mame and packed in 
beautiful Gift BOXES. 
Single box of 3 pencils, 17-—8 or more, 15c each 
Single box of 6 pencils, 30c—8 or more, 25c each 
Single box of 12 pencils, 45c—8 or more, 40c each 
Send check or money order with list of names to be 
printed on pencils. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


PENCIL PRINTING CORP., 
Dept. R7., Dayton, Ohio 


cream. While you are enjoying your good 
things and are giving thanks, our 26 guests 
will be doing the same things. We are 
most grateful for this help. — 

Our Sunday afternoon services for De- 
cember will be provided by the following 
pastors and their people: Dee. 3, Rev. 
A. C. Ohl; Dee. 10, Rev. Clement W. De- 
Chant; Dee. 17, Rev. Carl G. Petri; Dea 
24, Rev. G. H. Gebhardt; Dee. 31, Rev. 
KH, R. Gook, 
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Mary Ann Humanizes 
a Ph. D. 
By William C. Rittenhouse 
(Copyright by the Author) 


(Continued from last week) 


As they were about to retire Sunday 
evening, the doctor warned Mary Ann to 
be sure to be up early to take him to the 
station, 8 miles distant. 

“Are you going to leave?” inquired the 
professor. 

“Only for a few days,” replied the doc- 
tor. “I always spend the first three days 
of the week during the summer at my 
office and the hospital. My regular opera- 
tions are usually performed during the 
early part of the week. I shall, however, 
remain here all of August, except for un- 
usual emergency cases.” 

After the professor had retired, he be- 
gan to wonder if the doctor hadn’t another 
motive for his kind invitation to spend 
the summer at the cabin. He saw that a 
man about the place would be quite com- 
forting to the ladies during the doctor’s 
absence. It looked very much as if Mary 
Ann’s cordial interest in him was largely 
self-interest. His inferiority complex gave 
him an unpleasant half hour. He disliked 
the idea of being a private watchman. 
The whole business looked as if he were 
the victim of a selfish plot. 

It would not be many weeks before he 
would learn that Mary Ann was amply 
capable of taking care of herself and of 
her mother. 

When he came to breakfast next morn- 
ing, Mary Ann and the doctor were ab- 
sent. The mother was a cheerful hostess, 
but the professor missed Mary Ann. Why 
should he miss her? 

Only one reason: Association. Because 
of his week’s association with her, she 
had entered more deeply into his life as 
a charming stimulus. Now the stimulus 
was gone he couldn’t possibly feel as be- 
fore because there were no reactions. The 
reason was very simple. How thankful 
he was his knowledge of psychology en- 
abled him to understand exactly why he 
behaved as he did. 

He felt better after he had solved the 
problem, but shortly after breakfast, when 
he heard Mary Ann trying to play a tune 
on the auto horn while she was a mile 
away, he had another thrill. Why was 
that? He hadn’t time to find the reason, 
for in two minutes the car shot into view 
and in a moment stopped at the cabin. 

The professor actually ran to the car 
and hastened to assist Mary Ann to alight. 
She politely took his hand, but her foot 
slipped on the running board, wet from 
the dew on the roadside brush, and she 
threw her arm about the professor’s neck 
to protect herself from falling. He had 
another thrill. A terrible thrill, and he 
was fool enough to enjoy the thrill. He 
would have to learn the reason for that 
as soon as he had time to think it over. 
If he kept on having thrills because of 
Mary Ann, most of his time would be 
taken studying the reasons for his thrills 
instead of studying Mary Ann. 

He had a great day with Mary Ann. 
They spent the afternoon canoeing about 
the pond. It was his first trip in a canoe, 
and the graveful and masterful manner 
with which Mary Ann handled the canoe 
called forth his highest praise. 

When Mary Ann, seeking a little rest, 
gently slid the canoe into a shady spot 
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near the shore, and adjusted the cushions 
so that she could recline with her hands 
clasped behind her head and look into 
the blue sky above, the professor heard a 
voice saying, “Is this your husband?” 

The professor became alarmed. Why 
should such a silly thought emerge from 
his subconscious. This thing would have 
to stop immediately! If ever again the 
thought of being Mary Ann’s husband 
came into his mind, he would drive it 
down into the lowest depth of his sub- 
conscious state and padlock the door. 
But—Mrs. Stone’s inquiry was a sugges- 
tion, and suggestion was, at times, a 
veritable devil, dogging a man day and 
night until the suggestion became a 
reality. 

What in the name of all creation stim- 
ulated that woman to ask that question 
in his presence? Never would that sug- 
gestion of being Mary Ann’s husband have 
come to him if Mrs. Stone had been more 
discreet. The quickest way to get rid of 
suggestion was to get rid of the cause 
for the suggestion, if possible, and in this 
case it was not possible. He couldn’t get 
rid of Mrs. Stone. He would see Mrs. 
Stone frequently, and every time he saw 
her the association would reeall the sug- 
gestion. He was in for a bad time, and 
he knew it. 

Why was he so thoughtless as to accept 
the invitation? His subconscious warned 
him “trouble was ahead,’ and now in lit- 
tle over a week he was in trouble, and 
serious trouble, too. Mary Ann would 
make a splendid wife for some man, but 
not for him. He had his convictions about 
“love” and marriage, and no little, devil- 
ish imp of suggestion was going to change 
them, not at least so long as he was 
normal—“You are not normal,” shrieked 
a subconscious demon as it jumped out of 
its abode and then quickly jumped back 
again. 

The professor was having a wonderful 
time while Mary Ann was quietly enjoy- 
ing the parade of fleecy, white clouds far 
above. 

“Well, how do you like this?” she in- 
quired. 

“Tl say this is “the life,” enthusi- 
astically responded the professor. 

“We're just beginning,’ was the en- 
couraging reply. 

“Great beginning,’ endorsed the pro- 
fessor. “I can’t see how it can be finer 
than this at the end. I never have had 
such experiences in my life.” 

“Don’t worry; you will have more of 
them before you return.” 

The professor devoutly hoped he would 
have no more of a eertain type of ex- 
perience, or there would be plenty to 
worry about. 

Reluctantly rising to a sitting position, 
Mary Ann took the paddle and the canoe 
slowly glided homeward. 

As all were sitting on the poreh after 
supper, the professor was startled to hear 
the sound of a telephone bell. He never 
dreamed there was a telephone in the 
cabin, 

Mary Ann quickly arose and went into 
her parents’ bedroom. The _ professor 
couldn’t help hearing Mary <Ann’s econ- 
versation. 

“Hello, Daddy; how are you?” 

“Oh, everything is going nicely.”— 

“Going nicely,” thought the professor. 
“Well, what Mary Ann doesn’t know is a 
good thing for her.” 

“No; there is nothing to be concerned 
about.” 

“How were your operations ?”— 


“Oh, I am so glad! I hope all will re- 
cover.” 

A long reply followed. Then the pro- 
fessor heard Mary Ann speaking softly, 
but he heard, even though he continued 
the conversation with the mother. 


“Not so lively. Seems depressed and 
absent-minded at times.” 


The professor was greatly startled. It 
was his mind that coneerned the doctor! 
The concussion must have been far more 
serious than he had imagined. Now the 
purpose of the invitation was as clear as 
day. The doctor was fearful that his mind 
might become affected. He had heard of 
men losing their minds months after they 
had apparently recovered from a econ- 
cussion of the brain. The psychological 
study of Mary Ann was a grand bluff. 
He was the private patient of the doctor 
and Mary Ann was private nurse and ob- 
server. No more notes on the behavior of 
Mary Ann. He would furnish only a per- 
functory and highly flattering report. 

(To be continued next week) 


Little Joy, seven years old, remarked as 
she helped herself to the last biscuit on 
the plate, “This won’t matter to me, for 
I’ve been an old maid about all my life, 
anyhow.’’—Christian-Evangelist. 
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One of the two girls on the bus was 
reading a newspaper. 

“T see,” she remarked to her companion, 
“that Mr. So-and-So, the octogenarian, is 
dead. Now, what on the earth is an octo- 
genarian?” 

“T’m sure I haven’t the faintest idea,” 
replied the other girl. “But they’re a 
sickly lot. You never hear of one but he’s 


dying.”—Exchange. 


“And you, Willie,” said mother at table, 
“will you take pie or pudding?” 

“Pie,” said Willie promptly. 

“Pie, what?” father broke in sharply, to 
teach him manners, 

“Pie first,’ Willie answered. 


—Boston Transcript. 


Juntor Sermon 


By the Rev. Thomas Wilson Dickert, D.D. 


THE VALUE OF THE BIBLE 


Text, Proverbs 19:10, ‘More to be de- 
sired are they than gold, yea, than much 
fine gold.” 


The writer of Ecclesiastes spoke more 
wisely than he knew when he wrote two 
or three thousand years ago: “Of making 
many books there is no end.” If he felt 
that such was the case in his day, what 
would he say about our day? More books 
are published in a single year than many 
persons could read in a lifetime. 

While we read about many good books 
in this number of the “Messenger”, let 
us not lose sight of the best of all books— 
the Bible. The psalmist pays a high tri- 
bute to the Word of God in the nineteenth 
and in the one hundred and nineteenth 
Psalms. In the former Psalm he says: 


“The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring 
the soul: 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making 
wise the simple. 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, re- 
joicing the heart: 

The commandment of Jehovah is pure, 
enlightening the eyes. 

The fear of Jehovah is clean, enduring 
for ever: 

The ordinances of Jehovah are true, and 
righteous altogether. 

More to be desired are they than gold, 
yea, than much fine gold; 

Sweeter also than honey and the drop- 
pings of the honeycomb. 

Moreover by them is thy servant warned: 

In keeping them there is great reward.” 


In the latter Psalm he writes: 


“Wherewith shall a young man cleanse 
his way? 

By taking heed thereto according to thy 
word. 

* * * * 

The law of thy mouth is better unto me 

Than thousands of gold and silver.” 


If the Bible which the psalmist had, 
consisting of but a small number of the 
Old Testament books was so precious to 
him, how much we should appreciate and 
esteem our Bible with the Psalms and the 
Prophets and all the books of the New 
Testament 


The value of the Bible cannot be esti- 
mated in dollars and cents. To the psalm- 
ist it was more to be desired than much 
fine gold. We sometimes hear of large 
sums of money being paid for rare copies 
of the Bible. These have their value to 
the book collector, but so far as the in- 
trinsic value is concerned, your copy of 
the Bible which may have been purchased 
for fifty cents is worth just as much as 
the most costly volume, provided you use 
it for the help and blessing it can give 

ou. 

We are told that a blacksmith in Eng- 
land, noticing a good-looking book on a 
second-hand bookstall priced at a penny, 
bought it. He took it home, and after 


* * * * * 
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“A Cross-Section of American Preaching’ 


—Boston Transcript 


Joseph M. Ramsey, Editor 


It is unfair to compare the 1934 Annual with any 
other volume! 
presented such a storehouse of Sermons, Illus- 
trations and Complete Church Service material 
from the nation’s great preachers. 
“every-preacher’s” book, a one-book library, with 
a list of contributors that has been aptly com- 
pared to a religious “Who’s Who for 1934”, 
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At All Booksellers 


Some Extra Money For 


Christmas 
Just bring forth, from their ancient 
hiding places, those discarded pieces 
of jewelry, old gold, silver, platinum, 
diamonds—and have them assayed 
at the 


PENN SMELTING COMPANY 
904 Filbert Street, Phila. 
Wal. 1518 


Mail orders and personal calls given 
expert attention—highest cash value. 


CHOIR MUSIC 
For Mixed Voices 


t ais Mises Custance .25 


O Love that will not let me go, 
Stults .15 


Open the Gates of the Temple, 
Male, Female or Mixed voices, 
Knapp .20 


A Catalog of Church Anthems free on request 


WM. A. POND & CO. 
18 West 37th Street New York 


Communion Service 


A NEW SONG BOOK 


Compiled ond Edited by 
THE REV. GEORGE BENNARD 
Author of the World's Most Famous 
Sacred Song, ‘The Old Rugged Cros” 


“FULL 
REDEMPTION 
SONGS” 


“Full Redemption 
Songs” 
is the Rev. George Ben- 
nard’s contribution to Church 
going America, This new pub- 
lication contains twenty-four of 
his own compositions — eight of 
which have never before been | 
printed. 199 of the country's most 
outstanding inspirational hymns and 
religious songs makes Full Redemp- 
tion Songs a complete and devo- 
tional song book. 
SEND FOR RETURNABLE EXAMINATION COPY 
PRICES 
Full Cloth, Board Cover, 100 Copies $27.50 
SINGLE COPY—a35 CENTS 


High Grade Rope Bristol, 100 Copies 17.50 
SINGLE COPY—25 CENTS 


<Any quantity order at the 100 Rate not postpaid) ¥ - 


THE RODEHEAVER COMPAN - 


Room RM, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Il. 
Room R, 721 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


“PROPHECY” 


MONTHLY on world events in the light of 
prophecy—digest of sane prophetic opinion, 
$1.00 year. Per copy, 10c. Invaluable to 
ministers, students. 


“Harvest of Iniquity,” latest book on 
Revelation, by Keith L. Brooks. po’pd, 54c. 
“Prophecy Text Book,’ 54c. “The Con- 
summation,’ 25c. Other vital books. 


BROOKS PUBLISHERS 
2003 Addison Way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


attempting to read it, threw it up on a 
shelf in disgust. One of his lodgers saw 
the book and noticing the date, 1450, asked 


permission to show it to the British 
Museum authorities. The blacksmith was 
asked to call at the Museum, and the 


secretary, to his surprise, asked him what 
he would take for the book. The man 
was too confused to answer, and still more 


INCREASE 


Attendance and Interest 


in your Sunday School 
through 


THE MINISTRY OF SONG 


Happy, helpful, attendance- 
bringing singing. 


The new Church School 
Song Book 


“GLORIA IN EXCELSIS” 


contains songs that have 


ANIMATION WITHOUT FRIVOLITY 

@ They rally the School to faithful service. 
@ They express the power of the Scriptures. 

PASTORS and SUPERINTENDENTS acclaim 
this book as a stimulus to increased activity. 

LEBANON, PENNA. 

q A large School had a committee examine every book 
on the market. ‘The decision was UNANIMOUS for 
“‘Gloria in Excelsis,’’ ‘‘ because it contains proper 
music for Sunday Schools.” 
@ The unsolicited testimonials by users are numer- 
ous and complimentary. 
@ DO NOT DECIDE until you examine this REAL 
SUNDAY SCHOOL BOOK. 


Price $30, $40, $45, the hundred, according to 
binding. 14 piece orchestration $10 complete. 


HALL-MACK CO., 21st & Arch Sts., Phila., Pa. 


Send examination copy ‘GLORIA IN EXCELSIS” 
and your “PAY AS YOU SING” plan of easy pay- 
ments, and how to raise the money. 


(PlnCe ther Seek stud cake ie re 8! eve, ae weil 8 sf (eae 


Name of School . 


A CHRISTMAS PLAY THAT’S DIFFERENT 
“The 20th Century Christmas Spirit’ 


A new play that inspires and holds attention from 
Start to finish. 
Humorous—Pathetic—I mpressive 
No church too large—None too small 
Will pay for itself and make you money 
Always requests for its repetition 


Price, single copy, 35 cents—ten copies, $3.25 


LEVI HOFFMAN ZERR, Author and Publisher 
S. E. Ninth and Butler, Chester, Pa. 


so when the secretary asked him if he 
would consider an offer of sixty pounds 
(three hundred dollars). As he remained 
dumb, the secretary immediately raised 


the price to ninety pounds (four hundred 
and fifty dollars), which was at once ac- 
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cepted though in great bewilderment. The 
book was the first ever printed by Guten- 
berg, and was priceless to the museum. 

A friend of mine bought an old family 
Bible in a second-hand book store for 
twenty-five cents. In looking through the 
pages he found a dollar bill, so that it 
proved to be a good buy. 

3ut when we. speak of the value of the 
Bible we have reference to its worth as 
a spiritual force to guide us in the way 
in which we should go, to help us in 
trouble and distress, to inspire us with 
high and holy aspirations, to comfort us 
with its many precious promises, and to 
show us the way of salvation which will 
lead us finally to the Father’s house with 
its many mansions and to the place Christ 
has prepared for us there. 

We are told of the mother of a family 
whose husband was an unbeliever, who 
jested at religion even before his children, 
that she, nevertheless, succeeded in bring- 
ing them all up in the fear of the Lord. 
When she was asked how she managed 
this, she said: “Because to the authority 
of a father I did not oppose the authority 
of a mother, but that of God. From their 
earliest years my children have always 
seen the Bible on my table. This holy 
book has constituted the whole of their 
religious instruction. JI was silent, that 
I might allow it to speak. Did they pro- 
pose a question, did they commit any 
fault, did they perform any good action— 
T opened the Bible, and the Bible answer- 
ed, reproved or encouraged them. The 
constant reading of the Scriptures alone 
has wrought the prodigy which surprises 
you.” 

From the days of Timothy down to the 
present time the Bible has proven its value 
in helping to shape and fashion the lives 
and characters of boys and girls. St. 
Paul wrote to Timothy, “But abide thou 
in the things which thou hast learned and 
hast been assured of, knowing of whom 
thou hast learned them; and that from 
a babe thou hast known the sacred writ- 
ings which are able to make thee wise 
unto salvation through faith which is in 
Christ Jesus.” 

A minister in Mexico City found in an 
interior town in Mexico a boy who seemed 
very different from the “lounging, heavy 
crowd in the plaza.” After talking with 
the boy a few minutes he realized that 
he had discovered a “real jewel among 
pebbles.” When the boy told him that 
he did not smoke or drink, the minister 
asked him why. “Oh,” he said, “we 
have a book at our house, and in this book 
are many things that make one think 
about things. I read, and then I wonder 
if it is wrong to do this or that; and I 
think it is wrong to use stimulants, be- 
cause it makes one dizzy and lazy. It is 
the Holy Bible. It makes us different 
from the rest of the people. We are hap- 
pier, we are more healthy, we are better 
in every way, and I wish there were more 
of these books here. I wish that more 
might read, and understand, and be dif- 
ferent.” 


Jimmie: “Daddy, what was the date of 
the Battle of Waterloo?” 

Daddy: “T don’t know.” 

Jimmie: “You don’t know! And to think 
that tomorrow I shall be punished for your 
ignorance!’’—Christian Advocate. 


Home Education 


“The Child’s First School is the Family” 
—Froebel 


THE CHILDREN AND THE CHURCH 
Mary Starck Kerr 

“T missed you at Church yesterday,” 
said Mrs. Smith when she met Mrs. Jones 
with two other mothers on Monday morn- 
ing. 

ay stayed at home with the baby and 
let Mr. Jones go with the older children; 


Chureh-goers and Church members, 


then he stayed at home in the evening, 
and I went to Church.” 

“T always have brought mine _ to 
Church,” said Mrs. Smith. “If they don’t 
behave, I take them out and spank them, 
and they soon learn to keep quiet.” 

“T don’t think that is fair to the chil- 
dren,” said Mrs. Jones. “When they ery 
or want to play in Church, they are not 
bad at all. They are just frightened or 
tired, when they ery, and if they want 
to play, it is what normal children should 
be doing in their waking hours.” 

“My baby sleeps in Church, so I can 
take him without any trouble,” said an- 
other mother. 

“One of my children was like that, 
too,” said Mrs. Jones, “but the others 
seem to be excited by the music and the 
preaching, and if they are kept at Church, 
the next day they are apt to be irritable. 
So my husband and I have decided to take 
turns staying at home with them until 
they are older.” 

“T should be afraid to do that,” said 
Mrs. Smith, “because they might not like 
Chureh if they are kept away when chil- 
dren.” 

“My sister has used this method,’ said 
Mrs. Jones, “and it has worked well. The 
younger children know the older ones at- 
tend Church and come to feel that it is 
a privilege they want.” 

“The ideal plan,’ said another mother, 
‘is one that some of the large Churches I 
have visited are using. They have a nurs- 
ery for the tiny tots and a kindergarten 
for those a little older, so the whole 
family can go to Church.” 

“But what do they do if some of the 
children ery for their mothers?” asked 
Mrs. Smith. 

“Usually the children are not afraid, 
because they are taken first when mere 
babies; if they do ery, someone quietly 
goes in and asks the mother to come to 
the nursery, and this is done without dis- 
turbing the rest of the congregation, be- 
cause the mothers sit where they can go 
out without attracting attention.” 

“That spoils the children, doesn’t it?” 
said Mrs. Smith. 

“No, because when the mother has 
soothed the child, she goes back into the 
Church; or if it is necessary to stay in 
the nursery, she tries it again the next 
Sunday, gradually teaching the child to 
remain without her.” 

“T agree with you that this is the best 
way,” said Mrs. Jones, “because when the 
children are in Church with the older peo- 
ple, they are usually not learning any- 
thing, while in the kindergarten they are 
being taught. In the nursery they are just 
as well off as at home, while in the 
Chureh they cannot be comfortable, even 
if they are asleep; just try sleeping half 
sitting up yourself, or lying across some 
pillows on chairs, and you will understand 
what I mean.” 

“Do they really care to go to Church 
when they are older if they are brought 
up that way?” asked Mrs. Smith. 

“Indeed they do; they feel that it is 
the natural thing to go from one step to 
the other in the Church organization, just 
as they do in the Sunday School and 
day school. They become more intelligent 
be- 
cause they have had instruction which 
they could understand from their earliest 
years.” 


“The child in kindergarten learns to 
adjust himself to his fellows. The right 
habits of control are here formed. The 
true principles of education are here 


THE PASTOR SAYS 


The way some Church members 
wag their clappers one would think 
they were trained in the belfry. 


—Now and Then. 


lived out as they are worked out in the 
child’s life.”—D. A. Bickel, Department 
of Education, North Texas Agricultural 
College, Arlington, Texas. 

If kindergartens, under properly trained 
kindergarten teachers, are not provided 
for all the children of your community, 
write to the National Kindergarten Asso- 
ciation, 8 West Fortieth Street, New York 
City, for free literature and advice. 


Birthday Greetings 
aa ae 


By Alliene DeChant Seltzer 


For wholesome food to eat, fresh air to 

breathe, pure water to drink 
We thank Thee. 

For cold that reddens our cheeks and 

makes us run and shout 
We thank Thee. 

For the feel of warm homes, enough to 
wear, and for beds that are comfy 
and cozy 

We thank Thee. 


Christmas Cards 


with Scripture Verse 
2c each $1.75 per 100 


No. 2501. The 
Wise Men follow 
the star of thea 
East. The greet- 
ing is ‘‘A Blessed 
Christmas. to 
You’’—and _ =the 
Scripture verse, 
“T am the Light 
of the world.’”’ 

No. 2505. De- 
sign of interior 
. Church. Greet- 
ings: ‘‘Wishing you a Merry Christ- 
mas” Bible verse, “Glory to God in the 
highest.’’ 


No, 2501 


No. 2502. De- 
sign of a ship in 
colors with the 
sun in the back- 


ground. Greet- 
ing: ‘‘A Blessed } 
Christmas and 
Happy New 
Wer rv. Bible F 
verse: “I bring 


you good tidings 
of great joy.” 
No. 2504. The 
S hep herd 
watches over his flock. “The Season’s 
Greetings’’; Scripture verse: “The Lord 


No. 2502 


bless thee and 
keep thee.” 
No. 2507. A 


full rigged ship 
s'a i] ings) ine 
greeting, ‘“‘Merry 
x Christmas and a 

_ |full year of hap- 
* |piness’’; Bible 
“siverse, ‘‘When 
the fullness of 
the time was 
come God sent 


No. 513 


forth His Son.” 

No. 2506. The Shepherds look to the 
East. Greeting, ‘‘Blessed Yuletide, oh! 
Come let us adore Him’’; Scripture 
verse, “His name shall be called the 
Prince of Peace.’’ 
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For fathers and mothers, sisters and 
brothers, grandparents too, and all our 
loved ones 

We thank Thee. 

For chummy neighbors, 
Church and School 

We thank Thee. 

And for all that we may do for Thee: 
sharing warm clothing and baskets of 
toys and food with boys and girls 
who are cold and hungry, and un- 
happy; and remembering with our 
gifts and in our prayers, children in 
our Winnebago Indian School, in Ja- 
pan, in Iraq, in China, and those 


and friends in 


whose skin is black 
We thank Thee. 


The Family Altar 


The Rev. Alfred Grether, Defiance, Ohio 
HELP FOR THE WEEK OF DEC. 4-10 


Memory Text: “Herein I also exercise 
myself to have a conscience void of of- 
fense toward God and men always.” Acts 
24:16. 

Memory Hymn: 
Those Holy Voices?” 


“Hark, What. Mean 


Monday—Paul Accused 
Acts 24:1-9 

Shortly after Paul had been spirited 
away to Caesarea, Ananias, the high 
priest, and a group of Jewish elders, came 
to accuse him before Felix the governor. 
They were represented by Tertullus, a 
Roman advocate. He addressed the gov- 
ernor with high sounding words of praise, 
which were not true. The facts of his- 
tory prove the reverse of what he said. 
It is recorded by Tacitus that “by every 
form of cruelty and lust Felix wielded the 
power of a king in the spirit of a slave.” 
Just as false were the three accusations, 
“mover of sedition, heresy, sacrilege.” 
which Tertullus brought against Paul. To 
all of them the high priest and other 
Jews assented! Yet the faithful servant 
of God had one to plead his cause. 

Prayer—Father in heaven, we thank 
Thee for this new day. Help us in word 
and work to glorify Thee. We commit to 
Thy love and care all who are afflicted 
or suffering. Be the helper and defender 
of all who suffer for Christ’s sake. Amen. 


Tuesday—Paul’s Defense 
Acts 24:10-23 

Paul’s reply to the charges of his ac- 
cusers, briefly stated, was, “Not guilty.” 
His assertion that they could not prove 
the things whereof they accused him 
brought no response from them. His de- 
fense and bearing were so commanding 
that all, it seems, stood in awe of him. 
Yet for obvious reasons, none of them 
repented; they were too strongly wedded 
to their evil ways. What the Master had 
said of other evil doers was applicable to 
them, “Ye will not come to Me that ye 
might have life.” If through Paul’s con- 
fession and firm stand for Christ any 
were “almost persuaded” they failed to 
improve the opportunity to accept Christ. 
“Every one that committeth sin is the 
bond-servant of sin.” 

Prayer—Dear Lord, keep us from the 
sin of judging and accusing others rashly 
and unjustly. Help us, like Paul, to faith- 
fully exercise ourselves, “to have always 
a conscience void of offense toward God 
and toward men.” Amen. 


Wednesday—Faith and Prayer in Trouble 
Psalm 86:11-17 


In the Epistle of James we find the 
expression, “The prayer of faith.” All 
true prayers are prayers of faith. It is 
faith in God that prompts the soul to 
commune with Him in the secret cham- 
ber, to praise Him for His unspeakable 
goodness and to seek His blessing for the 


inner as well as outer man. When troubles 
cross the Christian’s path, they aet as a 
special urge for him to pour out his soul 
before God. Want, according to a Ger- 
man proverb, teaches men to pray. And 
none who ask in sincerity, in accordance 
with God’s will, shall have their requests 
denied. “This poor man eried, and the 
Lord heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles.” “Ask and ye shall receive.” 
Prayer— 
“Let faith in Thee and in Thy might 
My every action move; 
Be Thou alone my soul’s delight, 
My passion and my love.” Amen. 


Thursday—Divine Help Assured 
Mark 13:9-13 

These words gave the disciples a drab 
picture of what they, in standing up for 
their Lord, and others of their faith fol- 
lowing them, were to experience. “Every 
circumstance here mentioned was minute- 
ly verified. Their lives were one continu- 
ous experience of persecution of every 
kind. They were imprisoned, beaten, 
brought before councils and kings; many 
were put to death, were hated of all na- 
tions for the sake of Christ.” Yet 
through the power of the ever present, 
gracious Spirit their faith triumphed, not 
only over their own fears and weaknesses, 
but over their fiercest and strongest ene- 
mies for the furtherance of the Lord’s 


cause. God caused all things to work to- 
gether for their advantage and for His 
glory. 

Prayer— 


“OQ Thou God of all, hear us when we call, 
Help us one and all by Thy grace; 
When the battle’s done, and the victory 

won, 
May we wear the crown before Thy 
face.” Amen. 


Friday—A Good Conscience 
I Peter 3:8-17 


In the life of every believer there is a 
twofold working of the power of God. 
From without God with His Word and 
Holy Spirit acts upon the heart and con- 
science, filling the soul with truth and 
grace; from within the same current of 
life and blessing flows out upon the world, 
as a strong influence for good and for 
bringing others to Christ. Peter would 
have believers be at their best in both 
of these respects, having their hearts and 
consciences rightly attuned toward God 
but also toward one another and all of 
their fellowmen, especially their enemies, 
“so that they may be put to shame who 


revile your good manner of life in 
Christ.” 
Prayer—Dear Father, grant that it 


may be our constant desire and aim that 
our lives may conform to Christ in all 
things, so that we may daily receive of 
Thy fulness and live wholly to Thy glory. 
Amen. 


Saturday—The Approval of Conscience 
I John 3:13-24 


By his treatise on loving and hating, 
John clearly and vigorously describes the 
two forees that have motivated human 
beings from the time of Cain and Abel 
down to the present. The forces that in- 
eur the approval or disapproval of con- 
science as well as of God. In no ease can 
there be a blending of the two in the life 
of the soul. If believers love their fel- 
lowmen in deed and in truth, they may be 
assured that they are of God and have 
passed from death unto life. But he who 
hates his brother is a murderer at heart 
and clearly shows that he does not know 
God, for God in His very essence is love. 
Sometimes Church members are at vari- 
ance with their consciences and lack true 
inward peace because love is not upper- 
most in their lives. 

Prayer—Father in heaven, fill our 
hearts anew with tender love for Thee 
and for our fellowmen. Help us faithfully 


MESSENGER 2] 
to heed the eall of the still, small voice 
to flee every selfish and wrong way and 
to live as Christ Himself would have us 
live. Amen. 


Sunday—tThe Reign of Christ 
Psalm 2:1-8 
In this Psalm Messiah the Prince is pie- 


tured as using drastie and forceful means 
to subdue the obstinate, rebellious nations 
unto Himself. This is done to symbolize 
His God-given authority and power, and 
His ultimate triumph over all men and 
races. But that His power over men, taken 


literally, is a power of persuasive love 
and not of coercion becomes very clear, 
when we make a more careful study of 
the subject, especially His life and work 
upon earth and His many elear declara- 
tions to His disciples. “Go and make dis- 
ciples of all nations.” “I, if I be lifted 
up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
Me.” Because Love is the foundation of 
His Kingdom it shall prevail and shall 
stand forever. 

Prayer—Dear Lord, grant that in this 
age of strife and tumult men and nations 
may look to Thee as their star of hope and 
find in Thee their Redeemer from sin and 
from all the ills under which they lan- 
guish. Hasten the day, when all shall bow 
before Thee. Amen. 


AN EVERGREEN MEMORIAL 


On a beautiful Sunday afternoon in late 
September, one hundred people gathered 
at Camp Mensch Mill to plant a tree. This 
was no-ordinary tree-planting. It was 
part of a memorial service in honor of 
Elder George A. Knoll of St. Paul’s 
Chureh, Fleetwood, Pa. Elder Knoll valued 
the work of the Camp so highly that dur- 
ing the last week of his life he talked 
with his pastor about it and insisted on 
making a contribution for the sending of 
delegates. After his death, the Consistory 
felt that his interest in the Camp and in 
the training of leaders for the Church 
ought to be recognized by the planting of 
an evergreen tree. Part of the memorial 
service is reproduced below. 

Instrumental Prelude: “Fairest 
Jesus”. 

Hymn: 

Fairest Lord Jesus, Ruler of all nature, 

O Thou of God and man the Son; 

Thee will I cherish, Thee will I honor, 

Thou, my soul’s Glory, Joy and Crown. 
Pocm: “He Who Plants a Tree”. 

He who plants a tree 

Plants a hope. 

Rootlets up through fibres blindly grope; 
Leaves unfold into horizons free. 

So man’s life must climb 

From the clods of time 


Lord 


Elder George A. Knoll 


No 
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Unto heavens sublime. 
Canst thou prophesy, thou little tree 
What the glory of thy boughs shall be? 


He who plants a tree,— 

He plants youth: 

Vigor won for centuries in sooth; 
Life of time, that hints eternity! 

Boughs their strength uprear; 

New shoots, every year, 

On old growths appear; 
Thou shalt teach the ages, sturdy tree, 
Youth of soul is immortality. 

—Lucy Larcom. 


Tree Planting: The Consistory and the 
pastor, Rev. Wilmer H. Long. 

Acceptance of the tree: by Rev. Fred 
D. Wentzel, for the Camp Committee of 
the Eastern Synod. 

“Those of us who knew 
any degree of intimacy, 
fitting a gift this tree is, and how fitting 
a memorial to his wisdom and his interest 
in youth, and his concern for the training 
of young people and older people in the 
work of the church. 

“In the years to come some of the mem- 
bers of the Church to which he gave so 
much of his life, will come to this tree and 
beneath its shadows, observe one of the 
holiest periods of the camp’s daily pro- 
gram, the Morning Watch. Here, perhaps 
frequently, a boy or girl will sit with his 
Bible, meditating and dedicating his life 
to the same high purpose that constrained 
the life of Mr. Knoll. 

“T gratefully accept this tree in behalf 
of the Camp Committee of the Eastern 
Synod. I know that every member of 
that committee will glory in this memorial 
and in the life of the wise and devoted 
elder and worker in the Chureh for whom 
it will be a lasting symbol.” 


Dedicatory Response: 


To the glory of God, the Father, who 
reveals His creative love and beauty in 
all forms of life round about us 

We dedicate this tree, O Lord. 

To the fellowship of all the other trees 
that add so bountifully to the natural 
beauty of this hallowed camp site 

We dedicate this tree, O Lord 

As a sentinel of beauty, representing 
its Creator, to wateh over the work of 
beautifying the characters of His children 
in this noble enterprise 

We dedicate this tree, O Lord 

As a shrine for the morning-watch wor- 
shippers who here earnestly seek of their 
Creator the beauty of holiness 

We dedicate this tree, O Lord 

In memory of him whose abiding love 
for and unselfish devotion to the enrich- 
ment of the spiritual lives of youth have 
inspired this gift and service 

We dedicate this tree, O Lord 

This evergreen, a symbol of the immor- 
tality of life, and to us a symbol of the 
immortal life of our friend 

We respectfully dedicate to Thee, O 
Lord. 


Mr. Knoll with 
appreciate how 


Dedicatory Prayer: 

O Thou eternal Spirit, God of all good- 
ness, beauty and truth, accept, we beseech 
Thee, this living memorial we have now 
dedicated to Thee. 

May it constantly remind us of Thy 
precious gift of love and life eternal made 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. May we 
experience the blessing of spiritual com- 
munion with the saints of all ages who 
strove to live in the way of the Master 
and who have gone before us in the way 
of life eternal. 

We pray thee, O God, may the same 
abiding principles and love for the Christ, 
which motivated the life of our beloved 
friend, when we now honor, guide us 
also and evermore to inherit the life ever- 


lasting. In the name and spirit of the 
Christ we ask it. Amen, 
Eulogy: by the Honorable Paul N. 


Schaeffer, President Judge of the Courts 
of Berks County, Reading, Pa. 

“IT come to say just a few words con- 
cerning our friend, George A. Knoll. I 
have known Mr. Knoll for possibly twen- 
ty years. I knew him in a business way 
and I knew him as a friend. To know 
him, was to love and admire him. 


“One of the greatest needs of humanity 
has ever been duly- qualified leadership. 
Life and the activities of life are so in- 
tricate and so multitudinous that none of 
us can hope to acquire that knowledge and 
information which is necessary to make 
us all leaders in all subjects. And so it 
is that we necessarily have those to whom 
we look for guidance in every field of 
endeavor—in industry, in commerce, in 
government, in polities, in religion. In all 
things there are those to whom we must 
look as leaders. These are, of course, posi- 
tions of authority and influence, but one 
of the weaknesses of our civilization is 
that we often call to those positions people 
who are not duly fitted to fill them. 


“Tt seems to me, in speaking about 
George Knoll, that his life exemplified the 
kind of leadership that we need. He, him- 
self, of humble origin, constantly and dili- 
gently prepared himself for something 
better, starting in the lowest office of em- 
ployment in the financial institution in 
which he spent most of his life, and finally 
rising to be chief executive of that insti- 
tution. 


“He was interested, of course, in the 
Church, having in his early days joined 
the Church and prepared himself for the 
office of deacon and that of elder, and 
finally became the representative of his 
congregation in the Lehigh Classis and a 
member of the Board of Trustees of the 
Eastern Synod. 


“In all community matters, all matters 
pertaining .to the welfare of others, he 
was ever foremost. We all know of his 
leadership in Boy Scout work, how he de- 
sired to prepare boys and girls to offer 
that leadership that we so badly need. 
And here in this camp, this camp set up 


to develop the leadership of the boys and 
girls of our Chureh, Mr. Knoll was deeply 
interested. 

“T think that one of the things that 
will never be forgotten is that on his 
death bed, the last thought he apparently 
had beyond his family and his God, was 
his contribution to this camp. How elo- 
quent that is, how truly that uncovers his 
real character. He was thinking of others, 
even beyond his family, up to the very 
last moment of his life. We need that 
kind of manhood so much today. 

“When we plant this tree, this fine white 
pine, we hope that it will develop into 
one of our country’s fine trees, which will 
remind us of the sterling qualities of 
George Knoll and of his interest in this 
camp and the boys and girls of our Chureh 
and county. 

“He has dedicated his own children in 
the service which his premature death left 
incomplete on his own part. 

“We will do well to cherish the memory 
of Mr. Knoll long and heartily and see in 
his life the man that truly tried to make 
this world a better place to live in.” 


Hymn: “Jesus, I Live to Thee”. 


Benediction: by the Rev. D. J. Wetzel, 
Chairman of the Camp Committee. 


Puzzle Box 
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Metal—meta—met—me. 
Motet—mote—mot. 
Avert—aver—ave. 
Mayor—Mayo—May—ma. 
Souree—sour—sou—so. 
Mate—mat—ma. 
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his freedom he said 


1. In order to 


he would certain hours in which 
he would (2) the public. 

2. He went erossing the 
Pacific. Then he took the that 


led to the Chinese Wall. 

3. It was a oceasion when he sat 
at the chief (2) and was 
to converse with the President. 

4. They asked him to , but he said, 


see (2) while this is 
creeping down my spine.” 

5. He every muscle while he 
for the races. When it he slip- 
ped and fell and (3) won the 
race, 

6. She said, “Look ,» now look . 

,’ and they knew it she 

was gone. 

7.He undertook to , but it was 
quite (2) that they had 
for hours (2) the rain. 

A. M. S. 
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CENTENARY OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN DAYTON 

Central Church, Dr. W. W. Rowe, pastor 

The Centennial observance of the organ- 
ization of the Reformed Church in Dayton 
was ushered in by a sermon by the pastor 
of Central Church, Dr. Walter W. Rowe, 
on Oct. 29 on the subject, “Our Christian 
Heritage.” The First Reformed Church in 
Dayton was organized in 1838 with six 
members—tour. women and two men. The 
names of the original six were: Mr. and 
Mrs. Abraham Artz, Mr. and Mrs. Valen- 
tine Frybarger, Mrs. Valentine Winters, 
and Mrs. David Winters. The Church was 
organized by Rev. David Winters, who be- 
gan his ministerial work in Dayton in 
1824, when Dayton was a town of about 
2,500 inhabitants. The Central Reformed 
Church, Dayteti, is a direct continuation 
of the First Reformed Church, in view of 
the facet that it represents the merger of 


the First, Trinity and Fourth Reformed 
Churches of Dayton. 

Services commemorating this event ac- 
tually began on Noy. 5, when Dr. Chas. 
E. Schaeffer, Secretary of the Board of 
Home Missions, preached the sermon at the 
10.30 o’clock services. The subjeet was 
“The Meaning and Mission of the Church.” 
Dr. Schaeffer and Dr. Chas. E. Miller of 
Heidelberg College made short addresses 
at a Young People’s meeting at 6 o’clock 
of the same day, and at 7.30 o’clock Dr. 
Miller gave a short sketch of the history 
of the Reformed Church in Ohio. Dr. 
Schaeffer gave a strong challenge to the 
Reformed people that in these days they 
should go forth proclaiming the unsearch- 
able riches of Christ. Rev. H. G. Shoffner 
of Memorial Church presided at this 
service. 

On Monday, Nov. 6, due recognition was 
given to this event by the women of the 


Church. Greetings were brought by Miss 
Lydia Lindsey of Japan, Mrs. Wolfe of 
Xenia, and also by Drs. H. J. Christman, 
C. E. Schaeffer and Chas. E. Miller. ~ 

On Wednesday evening, Nov. 8, the His- 
torical Banquet was held. The leading 
speaker of the evening was Dr. F. W. 
Leich of Central Theological Seminary. 
He gave a short sketch of the history of 
the Reformed Church from the time of its 
founding down to the year 1833. Short 
talks also were made by Elders J. R. Fen- 
stermaker, D. I. Prugh, and A. H. Wetz. 
Greetings also were brought by Rev. M. P. 
Schoepfle, pastor of David’s Church, and 
Dr. Daniel E. Brownlee, Secretary of the 
Dayton Council of Churches. This ocea- 
sion proved to be one of great value and 
of much interest to all present. 


Sunday, Nov. 12, was the closing day of 


the celebration. Dr. Paul S. Leinbach, 
Editor of the “Reformed Church Messen- 
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ger,” brought the message at the 10.30 
o’clock service, at which time he empha- 
sized the different attitudes of people to 
the Church. Dr. Leinbach also addressed 
the young people at 6 o’clock of the same 
day, and at the 7.30 o’clock service he 
and Dr. H. J. Christman were speakers. 
Dr. Christman gave a “Review and Pre- 
view” of the Church, while Dr. Leinbach 
spoke on the subject “A Spiritual N. R. 
A.” .Rev. W. A. Alspach, pastor of Hale 
Memorial Reformed Church, presided. 


The messages brought by Drs. Schaeffer 
and Leinbach were presented in their 
usual forceful way and were strong chal- 
lenges to the members of the Chureh to 
go forward in these days. The addresses 
also of Drs. Miller, Christman and Leich 
proved to be of much interest and value 
in view of the historical information 
given. 


In view of the fact that there were only 


six members in the organization 100 years 
ago, it may truly be said that we should 
not despise the day of small things. Since 
the organization of the First Church the 
following Reformed Churches have been 
organized: Second Church in 1852, Trinity 
in 1886, Fourth in 1892, Memorial in 1895, 
Ohmer Park in 1901, Hungarian in 1904, 
Heidelberg in 1914, Hale Memorial in 1918, 
Pleasant Valley in 1926, and Corinth 
Boulevard in 1928. It is worthy of note, 
however, that the First, Trinity and 
Fourth Reformed have merged into what 
is known as Central Reformed Church to- 
day. 

A beautiful Centennial Souvenir was 
prepared for the occasion, which contains 
the Historical Sketch of the Reformed 
Chureh in Dayton, and also the Church 
Directory of Central Reformed Church. It 
also contains the pictures of Rev. David 
Winters, D.D., Founder of the First 
Dy. 


Church, Central Chureh and pastor, 
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Walter W. Rowe, the pictures of seven 
elders who had held official positions in 


the denomination in years gone by, also 
a picture of the Reformed Church pastors 
of Dayton as well as a picture of the Re- 
formed Churches of Dayton. There is also 
a picture of the Consistory of Central 
Church, and one of the choir of Central 
Church, which is recognized as one of the 
best choirs in this section of the Church 
of any denomination. These are shown in 
this issue of the “Messenger.” 

Space does not permit us to go into de- 
tail touching upon the fine work of the 
men who have been pastors in Dayton, 
neither does space permit us to make men- 
tion of the outstanding laymen who did so 
much, and made so many sacrifices in or- 
der that the Reformed Church might pros- 
per in this community. Our closing word 
is: “Let us thank God, take courage, and 
go forward.” 


—wW. W. R. 


THE CONSISTORY OF CENTRAL REFORMED CHURCH, DAYTON, 0O., DR. WALTER W. ROWE, PASTOR 


Front Row, 
W. C. Waymire. 


left to right: 


E. H. Cosner, Harry Peters, Harry Adsit, W. W. Rowe, D. L. Stanze, Fred Kohnle, 


Middle Row: J. A. Lapp, H. H. Worley, C. F. Keller, G. W. Bish, I. H. Vogt, H. L. Michael, E. I. Gerhard. 
Back Row: R. F. Young, C. B. Deardorff, A. H. Walz, A. D. Stoddard, G. F. Bradford, A. H. Wetz, David I. Prugh, 


Arthur Stahl. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Experiences in Witnessing for Christ, by 
George Irving. Association Press, N. Y. 
This tract of 55 pages, sold for 50c a 

single copy or $30 for 100 copies, should 

prove especially helpful in inspiring and 
equipping for personal work for Christ and 
the Church. It is sensible, practical and 

urgent, —E. 


Mai-Dee of the Mountains, by Mary Brew- 
ster Hollister. 153 pages. Price $1.50. 
Revell’s, New York. 

Very much can be done to make the 
work of the Church in foreign lands more 
vital and appealing if good stories about 
the lives of the people in those lands are 
read by our people and told to others. This 
little book is a story of present day China, 
which is so interesting from cover to cover 
that it is very difficult to lay it aside until 
all of it has been read. It can be used 
most acceptably for missionary reading 
courses as well as for general use, and 


young readers are likely to find it most 
acceptable. —E. 


The Slighted Guest, by Rev. Marion G. 
Gosselink. 53 pages. Price $1. Na- 
tional Publishing Co., Philadelphia. 

Tf you are looking for an attractive lit- 
tle gift for the Christmas season, we com- 
mend to you this well told story of the 
Bethlehem innkeeper, in which fact is 
woven together with fancy in a most at- 
tractive style. Mr. Kosselink knows how 
to tell a story so as to make it helpful as 
well at interesting. —L 


His Glorious Shame, by Dr. James Black. 
39 pages. Price 60c. Revell’s, New 
York. 

The well known minister of St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, tells here a beautiful story 
most appropriate for the Christmas time. 
It is the story of Simon of Cyrene, of 
whom Dr. Black says, “Jesus was born for 
Simon on the day He died.” —L. 


The Ministers Annual, edited by Joseph 
M. Ramsey, Editor of the “Expositor.” 


608 pages. Price $2. New 


York. 

Doran’s Ministers’ Manual, edited by Dr. 
G. B. F. Hallock. 654 pages. Price $2. 
Harper’s, New York. 

Here are two annual publications for 
ministers which are becoming increasing- 
ly popular. Some prefer one, and some 
the other. You can pay your money and 
take your choice. Our popular book man 
will be glad to furnish either or both. 
They are the kind of volumes which con- 
tain valuable suggestions for almost every 
occasion in the life and work of a busy 
pastor. Each of these books has certain 
features which are exclusive. 

Doran’s Manual, to which has been add- 
ed a new feature, “The Junior Pulpit,” con- 
tains considerable material prepared by 
the editor and compiler himself. The ser- 
mon excerpts which are quoted do not 
give the names of the authors, though in 
many cases the initials are given. 


The original material in the Revell 
publication, is fully indicated. The names 
of the authors of sermons are given and, 
as the “Boston Transcript” declares, “It 


Revell’s, 
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veritable cross-section of American 
preaching.” One of the sermons is by the 
editor of the “Messenger.” The indices 
are quite complete, and make it excep- 
tionally easy to find the material needed. 
As we remarked last year, “It is really 
a one-book library.” While it is true that 
some ministers may be inclined to lean too 
heavily on such “ministerial handbooks,” 
the wisest among them will recognize the 
value of such a compendium, not only as 
a source book of homiletical material, but 
as a method of discovering what other 
preachers are doing and saying today. For 
such purposes it is invaluable. ; 


is a 


Making Life Better, An Application of 
Religion and Psychology to Human 
Problems, by Elwood Worcester. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 1933. 

In “Making Life Better” the author has 
put his philosophy and technique of mental 
and spiritual healing into popular form. 
The book has been written especially for 
laymen and pastors who have not made 
a special study of the problems of mental 
hygiene. 

To many Mr. Worcester is known as the 
founder of the Emanuel Movement. His 
recent volume on “Body, Mind and Spirit” 
has made his readers familiar with his 
views. Mr. Worcester is a vitalist, believ- 
ing that the body is simply the house in 
which the Spirit of man dwells. Most 
modern psychologists would find a more 
intimate relation between the two. Theo- 
logically he is almost a literalist. He be- 
lieves that the cases of demoniacal pos- 
sessions must be literally interpreted. In 
fact, he goes farther and declares that he 
has himself seen demons who are the dis- 
embodied spirits of persons who have died. 

He has been interested in Spiritualism 
and has frequently employed spiritual 
mediums in the treatment of mental dis- 
ease. All this may seem so extreme to 
the reader that he may wonder why any- 
one takes him seriously. The answer to 
this inquiry may be found in: 

1. The great uncertainty which prevails 
in the field of psychology. This science 
has proved and disproved less than many 
who have not been close students of it 
imagine. 

2. Mr. Woreester writes like an educated 
man. He is at home in the field of liter- 
ature, philosophy, science and theology. 
Tle is the master of an enticing style 
which attracts immediate attention. I 
gave this volume to a university graduate 
who majored in psychology. The first im- 
pulse of this student was to sneer at the 
author’s position, but after reading the 
volume he confessed that he had great 
admiration for the author. 

3. His books make you feel that back 
of them is a positive personality, one who 
is absolutely sure of himself. I suspect 
that his success as a healer lies more in 
this direction than in his peculiar theories. 

The volume contains some splendid hints 
for sermons and if read with a critical 
mind should prove exceedingly helpful. 
L. E. Bair. 


Christianity and Communism, by H. G. 
Wood. 150 pages. Price $2. Round 
Table Press, New York. 

The noted English quaker, Mr. H. G. 
Wood, has put us all into his debt by the 
preparation of this little volume on one 
of the most timely topics imaginable. It 
has been well said that Communism is a 
living religion, not necessarily true or 
moral, but unquestionably influential. Will 
it replace Christianity? Is it to be re- 
garded as unChristian? Just where do the 
two coincide and where do they cross 
swords? What can be truly said of Com- 
munism as a way of life? If you want 
a brief and simple explanation written in 
the most graphic fashion concerning these 
problems that are on the lips of thou- 
sands and in the hearts of millions, it will 
be difficult for you to find a more clear 
and cogent snalysis of these divergent 
philosophies than are to be found in this 


book. “The Seots Observer” prophesies 
this book “will stab the conventional Chris- 
tian awake.” We hope it will. At any 
rate, it should help any intelligent Chris- 
tian to understand the truth and error in 
Communism, and to see why it is abso- 
lutely necessary for our spiritual leaders 
to recognize what is congenial to the Chris- 
tian ethic in Communistic doctrine—E. 


Sermons for Everyday Living, by Dr. 
Albert W. Beaven. 138 pp. $1. The 
Judson Press. 

Here are ten discourses by one of Amer- 
ica’s foremost preachers, who is President 
of the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
and President of the Federal Couneil of 
the Churches of Christ. His book is bound 
to have a wide reading. The sermons are 
fine examples of what good sermons should 
be. They are rich in illustration, tenderly 
sympathetic, sound and practical. Each 
of them has an object as well as a sub- 
ject. You will be glad to make the ac- 
quaintance of this book. —L. 


The Teacher’s Manual—A Guide to the 
International S. 8. Lessons for 1934, by 
Archer Wallace and George A. Little, 
Editors of S. S. Publications of the 
United Church of Canada. Round Table 
Press, Inc., N. Y. 371 pages. Price $2. 
This volume is the work of the two ex- 

perienced editors of S. S. publications who 

are well acquainted with the teacher’s 
needs and problems. The Lesson outlines 
and discussions are supplied by Dr. Little, 
while the illustrations and points of em- 
phasis are the work of Archer Wallace, 
well known writer for young folks. Both 
the American Standard Revised text and 

Dr. Moffatt’s Translations are used. Fol- 

lowing a teaching outline, each lesson is 

treated in a practical way. This volume 
adds another decidedly valuable contribu- 
tion to the many lesson helps for teachers 

and scholars. —A. M. 8. 


Tarbell’s Teachers’ Guide to the Interna- 
tional S. S. Lessons. Uniform course for 
1934. By Martha Tarbell, Litt.D. Revell 
Co. 432 pages. Price $2 postpaid. 

This is Dr. Tarbell’s 29th Annual Vol- 
ume, and as in former years she offers a 
“Guide” rich in helpful material for all 
who make a study of the S. S. Lessons. 
There are lights from Oriental life, pic- 
tured sketches, maps, explanations, com- 
ments and subjects for Bible discussion. 
There are also 10 pages of helpful sugges- 
tions for teachers, that follow a very full 
table of contents. Ministers looking for 
good illustrations will find many to light 
up their sermons. —A. M. S$. 


Snowden’s Sunday School Lessons, 1934, 
by Dr. James H. Snowden. The Mac- 
millan Co. 373 pages. Price $1.35. 
This is Dr. Snowden’s 13th Annual Vol- 

ume of studies of the S. S. Lessons and 

reveals his exceptional gift of selection 
and illustration. Dr. Snowden has a tact- 

ful way of dividing each lesson into a 

series of sub-topics and then treats them 

in a practical and helpful way. Among 
the many lesson helps prepared each year, 
this little volume holds a place that is 
unique and all its own. Bible students 
owe a debt of gratitude to Dr. Snowden. 
—A. M. S. 


The Lesson Commentary, 1934. Edited by 
Drs. Charles P. Wiles and D. Burt Smith. 


The United Lutheran Pub. House, 
Phila., Pa. Cloth, 316 pages. 2 colored 
maps. Price $1.75. 


All who are familiar with the former 
volumes issued by this Board will discover 
that the 1934 volume meets the standard 
set by the Editors. As in the other 2 volumes 
reviewed, the American Standard Bible 
text is used. The general plan followed 
in the study of each lesson includes: Helps 
from Hebrew Sources; The Lesson Text 
Interpreted; Truths for Daily Living, and 
Preparing for the Next Lesson. No less 
than 8 lessons deviate from the Uniform 
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Series—in order to provide more suitable 
topics for important Sundays in the 
Church Year. Throughout the work is 
well done. With so many splendid “Helps” 
there is no excuse for teachers or scholars 
going to the classroom without careful 
preparation. A. M.S. 


A Reasonable Faith, by Leander S. Key- 
ser, A.M., D.D. Revell, New York. 
Any one, especially a layman, who is 

somewhat at a loss to know what to be- 

lieve, or what to think in these days of 
liberalism in religious thought will do well 
to procure a copy of this book and read 
it. He will feel better satisfied with him- 
self as well as with the world in which 
he lives. He may not like what psy- 
chology and science and philosophy may 
say about things as they are, but how to 
refute them he is at a loss to know. Dr- 

Keyser’s book will be a great help to him 

in that direction. He will come to realize 

that after all the faith of yesterday was 
not as far removed from reality as modern 
thinkers would make it appear. 

It is not always the easiest thing in the 
world to meet an attack from an enemy, 
least of all when matters of faith are the 
issues at stake. More frequently than not 
the spirit in which the attack is met and 
countered is anything but gracious and 
sweet-tempered. So often more heat is 
generated in the process than light. Dr. 
Keyser, however, is an exception to this 
rule. His sole aim seems to be not so 
much to vent his spleen upon those with 
whom he disagrees as it is to get at the 
truth and to show how the faith of yes- 
terday is after all more convincing and 
more reasonable than many of the theories 
of today. 

Most of the chapters in the book have 
appeared as contributions to various peri- 
odicals and were given as addresses at 
Summer Assemblies, Bible Conferences, 
etc. For this reason there is a variety 
about the book which gives it added in- 
terest. The book is a collection of writings 
in the sense that the Bible is a collection 
of writings, written at different times and 
addressed to different groups, with the pur- 
pose, however, of upholding and setting 
forth a common truth. It is truly a book 
for the times. —P. A. D. 


Personality and the Fact of Christ, by 
Harold Paul Sloan. Cokesbury Press,. 
Nashville. 

Every one realizes the foree of the fol- 
lowing words, penned by a recent review- 
er: “How astounding is the number of 
books that continue to come from the 
press on the life and teachings of Jesus. 
One would think that the subject would 
have been exhausted by this time, or that 
the law of diminishing returns would have 
reduced the output to very low propor- 
tions.” One would naturally think so, but 
such is far from being the case. Every 
year new biographies of Jesus appear, per-- 
haps it might be better to call them: 
studies in the life of Jesus which aim to- 
interpret Him to the modern mind and to. 
bring to light some hitherto neglected 
phases of His marvelous personality, and’ 
yet in the face of all this, a writer a few~ 
years ago spoke of Him “as the man whom. 
nobody knows.” Judging by all that has~ 
been written about Him, He ought to be 
the man whom everybody knows. As a 
matter of fact if all the books about- 
Christ were taken out of the libraries of” 


the world, many shelves would be left. _ 


empty. It might be well if Church mem-~ 
bers could have some of these books and 
read them; it would be time and money 
profitably spent and would help them to: 
know and understand Christ better. Most — 
of them have been written by spiritually-- 
minded men and women who write as: 
though they had been in close communion 
and fellowship with the Master and had‘ 
seen that in Him and about Him which: 


it is only the privilege of the few to see..— 


So often books about Christ are writ-- 
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ten by teachers and professors. This book 
is written by a pastor and a preacher and 
for this reason has much to commend it. 
The title of the first chapter gives the 
book its title. The book is an attempt 
to magnify and to exalt the Christ. The 
author feels that we are “suffering from 
the curse of a magnified humanity and a 
reduced Saviour,” and his book is an at- 
tempt to correct this condition and place 
the emphasis where it belongs. To him 
Christ is the highest type of personality, 
a superhuman Person with an uplifting 
influence that is the most striking fact in 
history. Some seem to find it difficult to 
accept a Christ with miracles, but he finds 
it difficult to accept Him without miracles. 
The book is a spiritual tonic and time 
spent in reading it will be richly re- 
warding. —P. A. D. 


The Social Gospel and the Christian Cul- 
tus, by Charles Clayton Morrison. Har- 
per & Bros. 259 pages. Price $2. 
Through a series of 7 lectures, delivered 

in 1932, on the Rauschenbusch Foundation 

in the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, 
the renowned editor of the “Christian Cen- 
tury” defines the difficult but imperative 
problem of relating the social gospel of 
original Christianity vitally with the phe- 
nomenon of religion as included in the 
richly expressive term “Christian Cultus.” 

In our present forms of cultus the social 

idealism of the gospel has been “dragged 

in by the heels”; it does not belong, it is 
extraneous. 

A glance at the 7 lecture-subjects re- 
veals the course of development for the 
writer’s argument and appeal. He begins 
with the Arrest of the Social Gospel and 
proceeds through the Social Orientation of 
Worship, the Social Extension of The- 
ology, the Social Reconstruction of the 
‘Church, the Social Expansion of Christian 
Ethics and the Primacy of the Social Gos- 
pel in Original Christianity, to the closing 
chapter on the Recovery of the Autonomy 
of the Christian Cultus. Here he asks the 
question, “How can the Social Gospel of 
the early Church be restored?” He affirms 
that the great heresies of surrendering the 
sovereignty of Christianity to the sover- 
eignty of the State and to the sovereignty 
of Capitalism (the first dating from the 
day of Constantine and the second from 
the days of Calvin), must both be cour- 
ageously and continuously repudiated. 
This the Church may begin to do by sever- 
ing its connection with the Chaplaincy in 
the Army. It may continue to offer and 
furnish religious and spiritual care for the 
enlisted soldiers through Chaplains, but 
without investing them with authority as 
officers of the Army. Further, modern 
Christians may again refuse to recognize 
the sovereignty of the State in matters 
of conscience or to become enmeshed in 
and subservient to the authority of 
Capitalism. 

Such conviction and courage he recog- 
nizes is still potent in the Christian 
Chureh; he therefore waits expectantly 
for the approach of the day when the 
‘Church shall again assert its spiritual in- 
dependence and affirm its own autonomy 
for building an abiding civilization, by 
the right of a supreme, Holy God, whose 
will is the only foundation upon which a 
just state and a glorious human society 
may successfully be erected.—J. R. S. 


The Power of the Commonplace, by Theo. 

Cuyler Speers. 

Letters to God and the Devil, by Edward 

Scribner Ames. 

Suburban Christians, by Roy L. Smith. 
Paternoster Sheen, by W. Dougles Mace- 
kenzie. 

These are four additional volumes of 
the much-prized “Harper’s Monthly Pul- 
pit”, presenting each month a famous 
American preacher. These books at $1 
each have already secured a large read- 
ing, and deserve one much larger, The 
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sermons are fine examples of the output 
of the contemporary American pulpit, and 
as such are worthy of general study. As 
books of devotion, these volumes rank 
high. —P. 


And the Life Everlasting, by John Baillie. 
350 pages. Price $2.50. Charles Serib- 
ners’ Sons. 

The Roosevelt Professor of Systematic 
Theology in Union Theological Seminary, 
New York, is quite well known in our 
Church, and is expected to lecture again 
at the Lancaster Seminary during this 
school year. It was the privilege of this 
reviewer last summer to hear the reward- 
ing lectures in this new book. Dr. Baillie 
believes that a large part of the current 
discussion of the problem of eternal life 
proceeds on entirely wrong lines. He is 
trying in this scholarly work to give a 
fairer representation, not only of the na- 
ture of the desire that men have for 
eternal life and the reasons for believing 
that their desire may be satisfied, but also 
in the interpretation of the nature of the 
eternal life toward which their desire has 
been directed. Thoughtful men and wom- 
en will welcome this brilliant discussion, 
and many will find in it a means of forti- 
fying their faith and of clarifying their 
views. —L. 


What Shall We Say of Christ?, by Sydney 
Cave. 241 pages. Price $1.50. Revell. 
This is another of “The Westminster 

Books.” In its 3 parts it seeks to answer 

these vital questions: (1) “What did the 

first Christians say of Christ?” (2) “Do 

the Gospels bear out their testimony?” (3) 

“What are our modern criticisms and per- 

plexities?” Many will be grateful for the 

insight and the balance of this able study 
of the central theme of our religion.—P. 


Is Sin Our Fault?, by Stewart A. Me- 
Dowall. 320 pages. Price $1.50. Revell. 


Another “Westminster Book”, as impor- 
tant as it is incisive. The author considers 
brilliantly such basic subjects as “The 
Winning of Freedom,” “The Nature of 
Free Will,” “Original and Acquired Sin,” 
“The Character of Atonement, Forgive- 
ness,” ete. Plainly and convincingly he 
sets forth the fact that sin is “the setting 
of the human will against the will of 
God,’ and he explains the implications of 
this fundamental truth. Nor does he at 
any point allow man to escape the guilt 
for his own sin, which comes from the 
misuse of that freedom we so proudly 
boast when we arraign our Master.—P. 


Social Issues for Young People, by Harry 
Thomas Stock. International Society of 


Christian Endeavor. Boston, Mass. 92 
pages (bound in paper). Price 35e. 
This booklet was written as one unit in 

the Youth Training Program recently in- 
augurated by the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety. It is meant to be used by the 
young people themselves as a guidance 
text, under the leadership of a competent 
adult. A list of typical questions for dis- 
cussion (printed in the appendix) makes it 
suitable also for source material for week- 
ly discussion meetings of the society. It 
is not a compendium of statistics and other 
information, but rather an outline of prob- 
lems with an analysis of the principles 
involved and suggested ways of approach. 
The first two chapters treat of “My Neigh- 
bor and Myself” and “The Christian Pro- 
phet in the World Today,” taking up the 
whole matter of a Christian attitude to 
the social problems of our modern world. 
In the remaining three chapters specific 
problems are outlined — relationships to 
family and friends, organized greed in our 
economic order and the aleohol traffic, ra- 
cial and international relationships. 

Its chief value will be found in using it 
as a guide in such study and discussion 
groups as those for which it is designed. 
For source materials it lists many denomi- 
national and secular and interdenomina- 
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from which information 
may be secured. It is an encouraging and 
significant fact that Christian Enleavor 
should be interesting itself in the social 
application of Christianity and that such 
leadership as that of the author should be 
commandeered for this purpose.—A. N. S. 


tional agencies 


The Golden Rule Book, by Charles V. Vick- 
rey. 196 pages. Price $1. Published 
by the Golden Rule Foundation, N. Y. 
This is a beautiful little book, compiled 

and edited by thesfounder of the Golden 

Rule Foundation, and splendidly relates 

“the Old Ideal and the New Deal.” It aims 

to give practical guidance and encourage- 

ment not only to those who must econo- 
mize, but also to those more fortunate 
persons who voluntarily adopt simpler forms 
of living in order to share more largely 
with the millions who are in need. Its 
charts and statistics are of great value. 

Besides containing a thousand helpful sug- 

gestions, an amazing amount of good coun- 

sel and some valuable recipes, it is really 

a valuable text book on Christian steward- 

ship. —L, 


For Christ and the Kingdom, by William 
Malcolm MacGregor. 126 pages. Price 
$1. Revell. 


This little book contains 7 rewarding 
chapters on the Christian ministry and the 
call to it. It comes from a deep and far- 
reaching experience in the work of train- 
ing men for the Gospel ministry, and is 
written by the Principal of Trinity Col- 
lege, Glasgow. Not only those preparing 
for the sacred calling, but all those who 
are in it will do well to read such a book 
as this. —E. 


Whither Asia?, by Kenneth Saunders. 221 
pages. Price $2. Macmillan Co. 

This is a study of 3 of the eminent spir- 
itual and intellectual leaders of the East— 
Gandhi, Hu Shih and Kagawa—by a well 
known student of the Orient. This fasci- 
nating study concludes with an illuminat- 
ing discussion of “the modern spirit and 
the ancient East.” You will find it of sur- 
passing value. —E. 


The Christian Experience of Life, by J. 
Harry Cotton. 160 pages. Price $1.50. 
Revell. 


The pastor of the Broad Street Presby- 
terian Church of Columbus, O., gives here 
the Joseph Cook Lectures in the Orient, 
1931-32. The specific themes are: “The Na- 
ture of Human Experience,’ “The Faith 
Indispensable,” “The Experience of God,” 
“Jesus Christ as Lord,’ “The Cross of 
Christ,” “Jesus and Modern Democracy,” 
“Jesus the Liberator,’ “The Christian Ex- 
perience of Life.” These lectures were 
delivered in various Oriental countries, and 
many of the audiences were composed of 
non-Christian students. —E. 


The Epistles of Paul to the Colossians and 
to Philemon (an Exposition by Dr. 
Charles R. Erdman). 141 pages. Price 
$1. Westminster Press. 

This is a fine addition to the series of 
expositions by this favorite Bible teacher. 
The style is clear and the sweet reason- 
ableness of the author is manifest on every 
page. —E. 


Martin Luther (Oak of Saxony), by Edwin 
P. Booth, Professor of Church History 
in Boston University. 271 pages. Price 
$2.50. Round Table Press, New York. 
We should not permit the 450th anni- 

versary of the birth of “the grim monk 

of Thuringia” to pass by without reading 
at least one biography of this great man 
who has exerted such a far-reaching influ- 
ence on the history of religion. We are 
grateful for this splendid new biography 
by one who appreciates Luther’s religious 
genius as well as the social and historical 
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background against which the Saxon re- 


former moved. He sees Luther’s limita- 
tions and finds in him the hatreds, preju- 
dices, sciences, philosophies, habits and 


pleasures of the Saxony of the 16th Cen- 
tury. But he sees in him also a robust 
spiritual leader who “brought his life and 
thought to center in the Lord of Chris- 
tian hope,” and he is sure that were Mar- 
tin Luther given voice to speak to us 
again, we should hear the “old, old plea 
of the believing heart to hold by faith 
to the truth of the historie life of Jesus, 
to move by faith from this to its high 
implications for the character of God, and 
to live by faith in the eternal blessed 
communion of the timeless City of God.” 


The Colt That Carried a King, by Agnes 
Sligh Turnbull. 31 pages. Price 60e. 
Revell. * 

This little book in the Quiet Quests 
Series tells a most helpful little story about 
the colt used by Jesus on His “triumphant 
entry” into Jerusalem (see Mark 11:7). 
An appropriate little gift book. —E. 


The Hope of the World, by Dr. Harry 
Emerson Fosdick. 240 pages. Price 
$1.50. Harper & Brothers. 

After 30 years in the ministry, this is 
the first published volume of sermons by 
this brilliant and popular preacher. It 
contains 25 addresses delivered from the 
pulpit of Riverside Church, New York, 
and over the radio on the nation-wide 
hook-up of 53 stations. It is altogether 
probable that many of those who heard 
some or all of these discourses will be 
happy to own this book, and those who 
were not fortunate enough to hear them 
will be glad to read a cross-section of the 
inspiring messages by Dr. Fosdick, who is 
so greatly influencing many thousands of 
people, and holds so high a place among 
the great preachers of our country.—L. 


Old Home Town, by Agnes Sligh Turnbull. 

“224 pages. Price $1.75. Revell. 

Here is a thoroughly wholesome picture 
of Main Street, filled with the engaging 
small-talk of the village day, charged with 
the comedies and tragedies which go to 
make up the lives of plain men and women 
of the little towns. It is really a gripping 
story, such as any normal person cannot 
help enjoy. —E. 


Christ’s Words from the Cross, by Samuel 
M. Shoemaker, Jr. 54 pages. Price 50c. 
Revell. 

A helpful meditation upon the seven last 
words of Jesus on the Cross. 


Christ in the Silence, by OC. F. Andrews. 
299 pages. Price $1.50. The Abingdon 
Press. 


Those who read that great book by Mr. 


Andrews, “What I Owe to Christ,’ need: 


not be urged to read this latest volume 
from the pen of one of the real spiritual 
leaders of our time, of whom his friends 
say that he spends his days as Jesus would, 
in “going about doing good.” This is 
not a book about religion, but a “book of 
real vitalizing religion,” of which Dr. R. 
J. Campbell, London, says, “It is a living, 
glowing expression of experience of Christ 
as Lord and Saviour.” Here we have the 
key to the career of one of the most re- 
markable servants of God of the present 
or any other age. 


The Drums of Dawn, by F. W. Boreham. 
272 pages. Price $1.75. The Abingdon 
Press. 

Thousands have come to regard the Bore- 
ham books as unique treasures of spiritual 
imagination and interpretation, which pro- 
vide a genuine tonic for every devout soul. 
Nothing need be said about this new vol- 
ume except that it keeps step with many 
others that have gone before it, that make 
one marvel constantly at the fecundity of 
this Australian preacher and dreamer.—L. 
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Quiet Talks on the New Order of Things, 


by S. D. Gordon. 196 pages. Price $1.25. 

Revell. 

This is a new volume of quiet talks in 
the light of the unchanged and unchang- 
ing truth. Mr. Gordon discusses the af- 
fairs of today. It cannot but prove help- 
ful to you to talk over with him contem- 
porary conditions which are so confusing 
and at the same time so challenging.—P. 


Go! Champions of Light, by Frances Jen- 
kins Olcott. 226 pages. Price $1.75. 
Revell. 


One of our most competent and appeal- 
ing story-tellers for young folks gives us 
here an admirable volume of romance, ad- 
venture and high idealism, to be enjoyed 
by young and old alike. MHere are tales 
of the Greathearts, the Knights of the 
Cross, who fare forth carrying the banner 
of our Lord and Saviour into the far cor- 
ners of the earth. It would indeed be 
difficult to find sounder models for noble 
practical living to hold up before young 
people and children. It is a glamorous 
panorama of great achievements passing 
before the reader like pictures on the sil- 
ver screén, —L. 


Inspired Children, by Olive M. Jones. 186 
pages. Price $1.25. Harper & Brothers. 
A former President of the National Edu- 

cational Association attempts here to tell 

explicitly and with a wealth of illustration 
how to make religion real to children. She 
puts in concrete form the methods for 
training boys and girls, which are follow- 
ed by the Oxford Groups. It may be re- 
garded as a companion volume to Russell’s 
book, “For Sinners Only.” Here are 
scores of stories of actual children, show- 
ing the way in which the concept of God 
and the idea of prayer are made real and 
effective in the minds and actions of the 
little ones. —P. 


Oriental Windows, by George A. Huntley, 
M.D. 155 pages. $1. The Judson Press. 


Here are arresting missionary stories 
told by a Baptist medical missionary who 
has also been a lecturer at Andover and 
Boston University Theological Schools. 
Such anecdotes and pictures can indeed be 
used effectively as sermon illustrations. A 
large proportion of the incidents were 
gathered out of the author’s experiences 
of 35 years in China. All Christian work- 
ers may well be grateful for such a book. 

—E. 


Out of My Life and Thought, by Albert 
Schweitzer. Henry Holt & Company. 


These are distressing times for all who 
take Christianity seriously. Throughout 
the world dictatorships are being enthron- 
ed, whole peoples are being regimented for 
the sake of security and the peace move- 
ment seems to have received a sure re- 
buff. In our own country the social struc- 
ture is endangered while, for the sake of 
revenue, gambling and liquor are sanc- 
tioned and moral self-discipline appears to 
have reached a new low. “. . I have 
been born into a period of spiritual dec- 
adence in mankind,’ writes Dr. Schweit- 
zer. Here is cause, indeed, for pessimism. 

But in reading this fascinating auto- 
biography one is in constant touch with 
an aspiring optimism that grows out of 
the very pessimism which it acknowledges. 
If the realism of life compels the author 
to be pessimistic, his intense yearning for 
sincerity, his passionate devotion to truth 
and his humble dedication to service for 
others make him beautifully optimistic. 
“My knowledge,” he says, “is pessimistic, 
but my willing and hoping are optimistic.” 
And this holds true in each department of 
life into which his remarkably versatile 
nature has led him. It brings the “Peace 
which passeth all understanding.” Thank 
God for a man, in the twentieth century, 
out of whose life and thought such a book 
is bound to grow!—Herman J. Naftzinger. 
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The Woolly Lamb of God, by F. Fraser 

Bond. 77 pages. Price $1. Revell. 

A gift book of real charm is this ex- 
quisite story of the days of the Christ 
Child and of little Timeus, the boy of 
Bethlehem, who brought his one and only 
treasure as an offering to the “little Lord 
Jesus, asleep in the hay.” The author was 
born in Canada and has been, in recent 
years, a member of the editorial staff of 
“The New York Times,” and a teacher in 
the Department of Journalism at Colum- 
bia University. —L. 


Chinese Rhymes for Children, by Isaae Tay- 
lor Headland. Illustrated by Sui Wesley 
Chan. 156 pages. $2. Revell. 


The eminent missionary gives us here an 
enticing book for children, at the same 
time revealing the joyousness of the Chi- 
nese home-life. Like “Chinese Mother 
Goose Rhymes”, by the same author, it 
brings a distinctly oriental flavor that is 
most appealing. 


The Four Gospels (New Translation), by 
Charles Cutler Torrey. 331 pages. $3. 
Harper & Brothers, 

The professor of Semitic Languages in 
Yale University has given us here a new 
translation of the four Gospels from new 
sources and using new evidence. It is the 
fruit of investigation begun nearly 40 
years ago. Believing that the Gospels 
were originally written in Aramaic, he has 
carefully constructed the translation on 
that basis. There are many surprising 
changes which help the student to under- 
stand the meaning of Scripture. —E. 


Confirmation Sermons, by Harold L. Yo- 
chum. 143 pages. $1. The Lutheran 
Book Concern, Columbus, O. 


This book contains 14 thoughtful and 
practical sermons for youth. Written from 
a conservative Lutheran standpoint, they 
contain much that is spiritually edifying. 


Theism and the Scientific Spirit, by Wal- 
ter Marshall Horton. 231 pages. $2. 
Harper & Brothers. 


A book by Professor Horton has come 
to be regarded as a real event in theo- 
logical circles. In the lectures of this 
book, which were given on the Ayer 
Foundation of the Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity School, Dr. Horton has rendered 
an added service of great value, discussing, 
in turn, God in the Copernican, Newtonian, 
Kantian and the Darwinian World. Dr. 
Horton concludes with a rewarding chap- 
ter on “Science and Theism Today,” and 
an epilogue on “The Future of Theism.” 
This is really the third and last volume 
of a series dealing with the modern ap- 
proach to a belief in God, and a wide read- 
ing by thinkers is assured. —L. 


Songs of Angels, by O. J. Robinson. 188 


pages. Price $1.50. Revell. 


This is a volume of 21 sermons by a 
prominent Baptist clergyman of Texas. The 
discourses are noted for their earnestness, 
tenderness of appeal, and fidelity to the 
Scriptures. 


Dr. 
Price 


The Third American Revolution, by 
Benson Y. Landis. 156 pages. 
$1.75. Association Press. 


The author is Associate Secretary of the 
Department of Research and Education of 
the Federal Council of Churches, and is one 
of the keenest observers of American life. 
He gives us here what Dr. F. Ernest John- 
son well calls “a pocket guide to the whole 
National Recovery Program.” If you want 
to understand the New Deal, here is a 
book that will help you think straight. 
The appendix gives a simple discussion 
plan, with 13 main questions suitable for 
as many sessions. There are many groups 
who would take up the study of this book 
with enthusiasm and find it a real tonie 
for good citizenship. —L. 
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Keys to Conquest, by Gaston Foote. 95 
pages. Price $1. Revell. 

Dr. Halford Luccock of Yale Divinity 
School highly commends these inspira- 
tional addresses to young people by a 
Texas pastor. We agree they are simple, 
vivid, helpful. —E. 


Aunt Hattie’s Bible Stories: 1) Adam and 
Noah; 2) Abraham and Isaac; 3) Jacob; 
4) Joseph. 10e each. Paper covers. 
By Mrs. Harriet Irene Fisher. Published 
by the author at Waterloo, Iowa. 
These booklets on “The Heroes of 

Genesis” tell these ancient tales interest- 

ingly. Believing that the Bible is the 

greatest story-book ever written, the au- 
thor sums up these biographies so that 
parents can easily pass them on to their 
children. Many a home would be enriched 
by these little books. —E. 


The Nature of Religion, by Dr. George 
Wobbermin, University of Goettingen. 
379 pages. $3.50. Thos. G. Crowell Co., 
New York. 

A good translation of a classic by Profs. 
Theophil Menzel of Eden Seminary and 
D. S. Robinson of Indiana University. The 
introduction by Dr. D. C. Macintosh of 
Yale Divinity School declares this to be 
a valuable contribution toward the solu- 
tion of the essential nature and validity 
of the religious consciousness. It with- 
stands equally the onslaughts of “Haeckel 
and the Naturalistic Left,’ he says, and 
the “extravagances and irrationalism of 
Barth and the reactionary Right.” The 
chapter on “Religion and Culture” seems 
to us particularly helpful. P. 


Jesus the Light of the World (The Story 

of Stories), by Fred’k F. Kramer. 191 

pages. Price $1.50. Revell. 

This tells the life of Jesus, arranged in 
a consecutive, chronological narrative in 
the words of the King James Version of 
the Four Gospels, supplemented with ex- 
planatory chapter introductions. The au- 
thor wisely lets the Bible tell its own 
incomparable story, believing that nothing 
else could make the person and life of our 
Lord seem so winsome and compelling.—L. 


With Christ in Soviet Russia, by V. Ph. 
Martzinkovski. 364 pages. Price $1. 
Edited and published by the author at 
Mount Carmel, Haifa, Palestine. 


This is a remarkable book, containing 
the personal experiences of a Russian 
Christian and showing the power of the 
Gospel, both in freedom and in prison. 
With the recognition of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment by our President, it is especially 
important that we should have a more inti- 
mate knowledge of what the followers of 
Christ have endured because of the battle 
of atheism against religion. The last 7 
chapters, under the title “Religion in the 
Russia of Today,” are based on the latest 
news from that country. The author 
sounds in closing a note of victorious hope. 
“The hymn to the risen Lord,’ he says, 
“has not died out in Russia.” —L. 


Do Dead Men Live Again?, by V. F. Storr, 
Archdeacon of Westminster. 255 pages. 
Price $1.50. Revell. 


This is a book to reassure one’s faith, 
avoiding technical language and shirking 
no difficulties. The author gives us a most 
convincing testimony, in answering the 
question of the title affirmatively. It is 
the sort of message which should prove a 
blessing to many a life in days like these, 


Young People’s Methods in the Church, by 
Perey R. Hayward and Roy A. Burk- 
hart. Abingdon Press. 353 pages. $1.50. 
(Guides to Christian Leadership Series— 
Paul H. Vieth, Editor.) 

This is without doubt a notable contri- 
bution to the literature dealing with the 
religious leadership of youth. Written as 
a text book for Course 72—Young People’s 


Materials and Methods—in the Interna- 
tional Standard Leadership Training Cur- 
riculum, it will undoubtedly prove to be 
more than that. This reviewer believes 
it will be recognized as a regulative man- 
ual on work with young people in the 
Chureh for the next decade or more. Fol- 
lowing the opening chapter on the impor- 
tance of youth to the future of the Church, 
it presents a simple, but sound descrip- 
tion of how young people grow and of 
the significance of group experience to this 
growth. Then follow chapters on types 
of educational guidance — discussion, pro- 
ject, forum, visual aids, ete——and on per- 
sonal guidance through counselling with 
individuals. This part is made specially 
helpful by an abundance of concrete case 
material. Excellent treatment of princi- 
ples of organization and supervision, a 
comprehensive list of available printed 
sources for study courses, and a descrip- 
tion of co-operative young people’s work 
within and among the denominations are 
followed finally by a chapter on the lead- 
er’s need of continuous growth and ways 
of achieving it. Every earnest leader of 
youth in the Church will want a copy of 
this well-written and well-printed manual 
of the best we know at the present time 
in the area that it covers. —A. N.S. 


Christmas Tidings, by William Muir Auld. 
Macmillan. 156 pages. Price $1.50. 


A. mystical meditation on the origins of 
the Christmas festival and the historic 
event that gave it birth. It is a com- 
panion book to “Christmas Traditions” by 
the same author, published two years ago. 
It never escapes from the atmosphere of 
poetry. In fact, it quotes numerous poems 
of the better sort that have grown up 
through the centuries around the birth of 
Christ. Many of its musings are derived 
also from the liturgies and the art of the 
ages. A lovely meditation for the Christ- 
mas season is here, especially for the mys- 
tical soul. —A. N.S. 


The Uncut Nerve of Missions: an Inquiry 
and an Answer, by Cleland Boyd Me- 
Afee. Revell. 157 pp. Price $1.50. 


The author deals with the present status 
of missions on the foreign field in a 
straightforward and intelligent fashion. 
Written evidently before the publication 
of “Re-thinking Missions”, it faces many 
of the problems discussed therein. Dr. 
McAfee has an admirable capacity to go 
to the heart of an issue by sloughing off 
every irrelevant consideration. Such prob- 
lems are treated as the motive for mis- 
sions, our changing attitude toward other 
religions, the rising tide of nationalism 
round the world, the suitability of preva- 
lent missionary methods. Then follows a 
two-fold survey of the present,status of 
mission work—by geographical areas and 
by principles of procedure. In the light 
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of this survey the book concludes with a 
summary of the critical needs of the en- 
terprise at this juncture. The outlook of 
the book is optimistic and challenging. 

—A. N. 8. 


Epochs in the Life of Simon Peter, by A. 
T. Robertson. Scribner’s. 342 pages. 
Price $1.75. 

Following “Epochs in the Life of Christ” 
(1907) “Epochs in the Life of Paul” (1909) 
and “John the Loyal’ (1911) comes this 
fourth volume from the same author. It 
may be called a king of biographical com- 
mentary—a commentary on all the New 
Testament passages dealing with or refer- 
ring to Peter. ‘Episodes in the Life of 
Simon Peter” would be a much more ac- 
curate title (it is unfortunate that a schol- 
ar of Dr. Robertson’s caliber should have 
used an incorrect nomenclature in a title 
and repeated it three times). 

The volume is marked by sound scholar- 
ship of the sanely conservative brand. It 
is not specially homiletical, but rather 
definitely a commentary, exhaustive in 
scope and containing the Scripture refer- 
ences throughout. If any New Testament 
reference to Peter has been overlooked by 
the author, the writer of this review did 
not discover the omission. Moreover, the 
author’s comprehensive knowledge of the 
writings of New Testament scholars pro- 
vides a reservoir of intelligent insight into 
the character of his hero and enhances his 
appreciation and critical analysis of the 
great Apostle. The author’s previous 
“Epochs” have gone through a 14th and 
16th printing respectively, and this one 
merits a similar reception. —A. N. S. 


Epistle Messages (Vol. I), by seven Lu- 
theran ministers (edited by Hermann F. 
Miller). United Lutheran Publication 
House, Philadelphia. 252 pages. $1.50. 
This is the first of two volumes of ser- 

mons on the Epistle Lessons for the Church 

Year, covering the seasons from Advent to 

Trinity Sunday. A subsequent volume is 

promised which will present sermons on 

the Trinity season Epistle lessons. Seven 
different contributors, representing a cross- 
section of the Lutheran Church, were se- 
lected by the Editor, each one giving from 

4 to 7 of the 37 sermons. Jn addition to 

the editor they are Oscar F. Blackwelder, 

Charles B. Foelsch, Paul J. Hoh, Paul H. 

Krauss, Paul E. Scherer and G. Morris 

Smith. The Editor’s own sermons for the 

Epiphany season impressed this reviewer 

most favorably of all, but the others are 

also of a high order, soundly interpreting 
the lessons on which they are based, and 
showing a very wholesome touch with con-, 
temporary experience. The high average 
of quality and the rarity of such a series 
should make them much desired by preach- 
ers of all communions, especially those 
that follow the pericopal system.—A. N. S. 
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Miss Phoebe M. Knappen, of the United 
States Biological Survey, reported that 
during the last two years 618 birds had 
been killed by flying against the Wash- 
ington Monument at Washington. The 
bodies of birds found at the base of the 
monument represented 47 species in 1932 
and 38 species this year. 

Edward N. Hurley, manufacturer, finan- 
cier and wartime chairman of the United 
States Shipping Board, died after a brief 
illness in Chicago, Nov. 14. 

The Nobel committee of the Norwegian 
Parliament decided Nov. 14 not to award 
the Nobel Peace Prize this year. Recipi- 
ents of the Peace Prize in past years have 


included Theodore Roosevelt, Elihu Root, 
Woodrow Wilson, and Charles G. Dawes. 

William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., 26, was 
killed in an automobile accident at Ridge- 
land, 8. C., on his way North from Miami, 
Fla., Nov. 15. 

A definite decision by the government 
to finance experiments with floating land- 
ing fields for airplanes with a view to the 
early establishment of a commercial air- 
way across the Atlantic Ocean, was an- 
nounced Nov. 15 by Secretary Roper, of 
the Department of Commerce. 

Chancellor Hitler received Nov. 15 Jo- 
seph Lipsky, Poland’s new Minister to 
Germany. A brief communique issued re- 
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garding the meeting showed an agreement 
on renunciation of foree in their mutual 
relations. 

President Roosevelt granted to Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Woodin Nov. 15 an 
indefinite leave of absence to recuperate 
from a serious illness. The President de- 
clined to accept a resignation proffered 
by Mr. Woodin on Oct. 31. Henry Mor- 
genthau, Jr., governor of the Farm Credit 
Administration, was designated by Mr. 
Roosevelt as Acting Secretary of the 
Treasury. ; 

Under-Secretary of the Treasury Dean 
Acheson, who has been Acting Secretary 
in Mr. Woodin’s absence, resigned. It is 
said that Mr. Acheson is one of a group 
opposed to the Roosevelt fiscal policies. 
O. M. W. Sprague, Financial Advisor, also 
resigned, protesting against the tendency 
toward inflation. 

President Roosevelt declared Nov. 15 
that neither polities nor graft would be 
allowed to interfere with the new civil 
works program by which the administra- 
tion plans to put 4,000,000 to work in 
self-sustaining employment on local pro- 
jects before Dee. 15. 

Employees of the National Recovery 
Administration, believing it is now their 
turn to bargain collectively, have formed 
a local union at Washington of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Government Employees, 
an affiliate of the American Federation 
of Labor. . 

A Century of Progress Exposition, which 
eost $38,699,476.77 to erect and admin- 
ister, made a profit of $6,861,888.22, ac- 
cording to an estimate of the final audit 
of the controller. 

Henry ©. Hansbrough, 85, former Sen- 
ator from North Dakota, died at Wash- 
ington Nov. 16. 

A wage loss of about $24,000,000 has 
resulted from 1,100 strikes in the U. S. 
in the last 4 months, it was estimated 
Noy. 16 by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. 

Dr. W. I. Myers was named by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt Nov. 16 to be governor 
of the Farm Credit Administration, suc- 
ceeding Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who has 
become Acting Secretary of the Treasury. 

Since March more than 2,800,000 work- 
ers have returned to employment in a 
large group of manufacturing industries 
and 16 non-manufacturing industries, and 
this represents more than three billion 
dollars put into payrolls in the 7 months’ 
period, according to Secretary of Labor 
Perkins. 

President Roosevelt left Washington 
Nov. 17 for Warm Springs, Ga., where he 
plans to spend the Thanksgiving holidays. 
He was accompanied by his mother, be- 
sides a large staff from the White House 
offices and newspaper correspondents. 

Nov. 18 marked the 50th anniversary 
of the adoption of Standard Time in the 
United States, a standardization which 
has since spread to most countries of the 
world. Credit for the working out of the 


standard time system belongs to Dr. 
Charles Ferdinand Dowd, a Saratoga 
Springs school teacher. 

Official relations between the United 


States and the Soviet, after a lapse of 16 
years, was established Nov. 17 after ten 
days of negotiation between President 
Roosevelt and Maxim Litvinoff, Soviet 
Commissar for Foreign Affairs, covering 
agreements and concessions completed. 
Among these free worship has been con- 
ceded and an exacting pledge on propa- 
ganda. 

Subject to the approval of the Soviet 
Government, William C. Bullitt, of Phila- 
delphia, special assistant to the Secretary 
of State, has been designated to be the 


first American Ambassador to Soviet 
Russia. 
Francis Bowes Sayre, son-in-law of 


Woodrow Wilson and now Professor of 
Law at Harvard University, has been 
chosen Assistant Secretary of State to 
succeed Harry F. Payer, of Cleveland, now 
special counsel on foreign trade for the 


Reconstruction Finanee Corporation. 

President Roosevelt addressed 30,000 
persons Novy. 18 who packed the Stadium 
at Savannah, Georgia, to hear him speak 
as part of the State’s bicentennial cele- 
bration, of which the President was hon- 
orary president. He defended his experi- 
mental program and seored the “tories” 
and “doubting Thomases’”’ who wanted to 
let things alone. 

Henry Herman Westinghouse, 80, chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of the 
Westinghouse Air Brake Company, died at 
Goshen, N. Y., Nov. 18. 

Gettysburg celebrated Nov. 19 the 70th 
anniversary of Lineoln’s Gettysburg ad- 
dress. Among those present were some 
who heard Lineoln give his address. Most 
of them are over 90. Grandsons of Grant, 
Lee, Meade, and Lineoln attended the 
exercises. 

President Roosevelt, Nov. 19 requested 
Sumner Welles to retain his post as Am- 
bassador to Cuba, following a five-hour 
conference on the reported critical situa- 
tion there. It has been known in Wash- 
ington for some time that Mr. Welles 
was anxious to relinquish his post, and 
that he had requested permission to re- 
turn to the Uuited States. 

Soviet Russia’s first Ambassador to the 
United States will be Alexander Antono- 
vich Troyanovsky, formerly its diplo- 
matie representative at Tokyo and now 
vice-chairman of the State Planning Com- 
mission. 

From 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 young 
trees will be planted on gullied and wash- 
ed lands in Central and Southern States 
next spring by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps, Robert Fechner, conservator direct- 
or, stated Nov. 19. 

The Right Hon. Augustine Birrell, 83, 
essayist and biographer, who served as a 
Minister in several Liberal Cabinets, died 
in London Novy. 20. 

Soaring by balloon Nov. 20 through the 
earth’s third outermost atmospherie layer; 
the stratosphere, Lieut. Commander T. G. 
W. Settle of the Navy and Major Chester 
Fordney of the Marine Corps, attained a 
height estimated at more than 59,000 feet, 
or almost 11 miles above the surface of 
the earth. They failed by a mile to break 
the unofficial Soviet record of Sept. 30, 
when three Russian balloonists claimed an 
ascent of 11.8 miles. The starting point 
was Akron, Ohio. 

Three thousand German Evangelical 
pastors proclaimed Nov. 19 their opposi- 
tion to the program of Nazi extremists 
who want to “paganize the Church.” They 
met their parishioners Noy. 21 for a re- 
newed attack upon the Nazi Church die- 
tatorship. 

“Just and fair provision for women,” 
in the new civil works program, was 
pledged Nov. 20 at a conference with Mrs. 
Roosevelt at the White House, called by 
Harry L. Hopkins, Administrator of Fed- 
eral Relief and of Civil Works. The con- 
ference was attended by more than 40 
representative women from all parts of 
the country. 

Officials. of four Georgia newspapers 
which printed several editions Novy. 20 
on newsprint made from Georgia pine 
commented favorably on the results ob- 
tained. The experiment exceeded their 
expectations. ; 


Woman’s Missionary 


Society News 


Helen Ammerman Brown, Editor 
Selinsgrove, Pa. 


Fire is a Regenerating Power. Does 
the Holy Spirit kindle the fire that gen- 
erates my activities? 


A Plan to swell the T. O. was conducted 
several weeks previous to the T. O. Ser- 
vice in the Westminster Chureh, Md. The 
mission band contributed songs and 
stories; G. M. G. supplied special musie 
and Van Dyke’s “A Legend of Service’; 
and 7 W. M. S. members presented the 
playlet “What Shall I Do?” This was 
fine fuel to “fire” the hearts of the eon- 
gregation for the plate offering at the T. 
O. Service. 


Lehigh Classical 40th annual econven- 
tion in Grimsville, Pa., was well attended. 
Mrs. Kleckner, president, added to the 
program a special conference for presi- 
dents of local societies. Mrs. Seltzer, of 
Bethlehem, and Miss Moore, who main- 
tains a school for mountain Negro girls 
in North Carolina, also aiding poor white 
children there, were the speakers. The 
latter was given a contribution for her 
school, which is independent of denomina- 
tional support. High lights were: a hot 
dinner served by ladies of the Church, 
during which Mr. and Mrs. Reinert ren- 
dered violin-piano selections, special econ- 
vention reports, a T. O. consecration ser- 
vice, departmental conferences. The spring 
convention will meet in April in Zion’s 
Church, Allentown. 


A Gavel was presented to Potomae 
Synod Society, which met in Hanover, Pa., 
by Mr. and Mrs. Clime, of Washington, D. 
C. Mr. Clime made the gavel from wood 
of the original White House roof. It was 
presented by Mrs. Jarrel through the 
president, Mrs. Barnhart, and will be used 
at all subsequent meetings. 


Institutes. In these institutes the pro- 
gram outlined by the Educational Com- 
mittee was used. The round table con- 
ne discussion was specially help- 
ul. 

Baltimore-Washington Classis met in 
Washington, D. C. A travesty on mem- 
bers present during the lunch hour gave 
merriment and delight. $25 was given to 
Rev. L. W. Veith, who related his service 
in the Pleasant Valley congregation, O. 
Mrs. Barnhart is president. 

Maryland Classis in Hagerstown also 
heard about Rev. Mr. Veith’s construetive 
work. Mrs. Leich, president of W. M. S. 
G. S., in a round table conference and in 
an inspirational address was very helpful. 
Mrs. Coblentz presided. 

Lebanon Classis met in Lebanon with 
an attendance of 250. The afternoon ses- 
sion was begun with a M. B. and G. M. G. 
processional. All guilds except one in the 
Classis attended a summer camp or con- 
ference. $53.75 was given to Rev. Mr. 
Veith. Miss Hinkle led others in the round 
table discussion. Special attention was 
given to the 50th anniversary in 1937. 
At noon departmental conferences were 
seen in every nook of the Chureh. Mrs. 
Miller, Womelsdorf, is president. 


A Mission Band Rally is scheduled by 
Lebanon Classis for December in Lebanon, 


BETHANY ORPHANS’ HOME 
Rev. Henry E. Gebhard, Superintendent 


Rev. Thomas W. Dickert, D.D., of St. 
Stephen’s Chureh, Reading, preached an 
inspiring sermon to the children on Sun- 
day, Nov. 19. 

The Bethany choir conducted services 
at First Chureh, Norristown, Rev. Edwin 
N. Faye, Jr., pastor, on Sunday, Nov. 19. 

Two new children were added to the 
Bethany Family, a girl from St. Paul’s, 
Bernville, and a girl from Shiloh Chureh, 
Danvills. 

The Ladies’ Committee at their last 
meeting decided to have the halls on the 
first floor of Administration Building 
covered with Armstrong linoleum. During 
the past week the halls were covered and 
it certainly made a great improvement 
to our Administration Building. 
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SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON 
Prof. Theo. F. Herman, D.D., Lancaster, Pa. 
Second Sunday in Advent. Dee. 10, 1933 


PAUL IN CAESAREA 
Acts 24:10-23 


Golden Text: And herein do I exercise 
myself, to have always a conscience void 
of offense toward God, and toward men. 
Acts 24:16. 

Lesson Outline: 
Agrippa. 

The closing chapter of Paul’s eventful 
career begins with his arrest in Jerusalem, 
and ends with his imprisonment in Rome. 
The Book of Acts makes no mention of 
his death, but there is a very early tradi- 
tion that the apostle suffered martyrdom 
by the sword in Rome. . 

This last chapter of Paul’s life covers 
a period of perhaps five years, during 
which he was taken from one tribunal to 
another. Three Roman magistrates tried 
his case, and heard his eloquent defense. 
Their verdict was uniformly in Paul’s 
favor, who would have been discharged, 
but for his appeal to Caesar. He was 
sent to Rome in order that his case might 
be finally adjudicated before the imperial 
eourt. 

The various scenes of these long years 
of bondage are very fully reported, a 
quarter of Acts being devoted to them. 
These minute accounts do not add much 
to our knowledge of Paul’s work, but 
they are filled with dramatic interest, and 
they shed a revealing light upon the char- 
acter of the man. 

The first of these episodes takes place 
in Jerusalem (21:27; 23:35). It portrays 
Paul’s vain attempt to overcome Jewish 
bigotry, his humble spirit of conciliation, 
and his heroie courage before a fanatical 
mob. But the mob triumphed. They would 
have killed the apostle, but for the inter- 
vention of the Roman guard. He was ar- 
rested, as a disturber of the peace. 

And in our present lesson we find him 
in a Roman prison in Caesarea, whither 
the centurion had sent him for safe-keep- 
ing from plots against his life. Thus the 
curtain rises on the second episode of the 
drama. It consists of three scenes, which 
form our full lesson (chapters 24-26), 
though only one of them is in the printed 
lesson. But the entire lesson should be 
read and studied, both for the story it 
tells and for the manner in which it is 
told. In substance and in form, these 
three chapters of Acts are great litera- 
ture. They are a most eloquent illustra- 
tion of the subtitle of this lesson, How 
to have a good conscience. Instead of 
lecturing learnedly on this topic, our les- 
son portrays a conscience in action, a 
conscience that had been illumined and 
fortified by the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

1, Felix. Accompanied by Tertullus, a 
lawyer, Paul’s vindictive enemies followed 
him to Caesarea to press their charges 
against the apostle before the tribunal of 
Felix. 

The base character and cruel rule of 
this governor were notorious. But Ter- 
tullus began his address with fulsome flat- 
tery. Then he accused Paul of treason, 
heresy, and sacrilege, thus branding him 
as a dangerous criminal under the Roman 
law. Evidently he hoped to persuade the 
court to surrender the prisoner to the 
A pecs jurisdiction, without further par- 
ey. 

But Felix beckoned unto Paul to speak, 
and the apostle eagerly availed himself 


1. Felix. 2. Festus. 3. 


of this opportunity to bear witness to 
Christ. There are times when silence is 
the best reply to eriticism and slander. 
A good conscience, void of offense, is the 
best armor against the darts of malicious 
tongues. A clean life is invulnerable. 

But sometimes denial and defense are 
imperative. More was at stake before 
Felix than the reputation of Paul or his 
personal fate. The fortune of Christ and 
His cause was the issue. The apostle de- 
fended the Christian religion against the 
calumny of being a seditious and sacri- 
legious sect, that should be crushed by 
Rome. 

There was no flattery in Paul’s speech, 
but, tactfully, he reminded Felix that his 
wide experience in Jewish affairs fully 
qualified him to render an impartial ver- 
dict. Then came his spirited and manly 
address, which emphatically disproved the 
vague and vindictive accusations of his 
enemies (vs. 10-13). 

His confession of faith was equally 
emphatie and explicit. Gladly he acknowl- 
edged that he was a leader of the Naza- 
renes. A maid’s impudent tongue had 
cowed the boastful Peter into denial. Not 
so here. Paul eagerly confessed his faith 
before men. Though bonds held his body, 
his soul was free to exult before friend 
or foe in the gospel of his Lord. He was 
not ashamed to proclaim a religion that 
inspired the soul with loyalty to God 
and to the Scriptures, and that kindled an 
immortal hope in men. Finally, Paul 
boldly challenged his traducers to produce 
their witnesses (vs. 14-21). 

Then Felix rendered his verdict. It 
should have been acquittal, for the high 
priest and his henchmen had not proven 
their triple charge. But Felix was a 
worthy suecessor of Pilate. He neither 
condemned nor released the prisoner. Re- 
spect for Paul’s Roman citizenship pre- 
vented his condemnation, a desire for pop- 
ularity with the Jews forbade his release. 
Hence Felix deferred his decision, under 
the pretext of desiring further informa- 
tion (vs. 22, 23). 

The verdict was in full accord with the 
character of the man. In a long line of 
ignoble Roman governors, Felix was one 
of the worst, a slave whom imperial ¢a- 
price had lifted to a throne. But beneath 
the purple was a heart that was base. He 
was a slave still to covetousness and 
sensuousness. To please the Jews, and 
hoping to extort a bribe from his victim, 
he committed Paul to prison. 


Later, the apostle was summoned to ap- 
pear again before Felix and his wife, 
Drusilla, a Jewess whom the governor had 
alienated from her husband. The Roman 
libertine looked for entertainment, but 
he was terrified when his prisoner “rea- 
soned of righteousness, self-control, and 
judgment to come.” He felt the bitter, 
biting edge of truth, as every sinner does, 
but he loved his sins more than his soul. 
To such men that “convenient season,” of 
which Felix babbled in his fear, never 
comes. “Now is the acceptable time; be- 
hold, now is the day of salvation.” 

II. Festus. Directly, Felix passes from 
the scene, a sensuous trifler with truth, 
who had wasted his great opportunity. 
His successor was Festus. One day the 
new governor was entertaining King 
Agrippa and Bernice, his wife. This ruler 
was of the Herodian family, whose small 
realm lay northeast of Galilee. Being a 
Jew, he expressed a desire to see and hear 
the famous prisoner whom Festus had in- 
herited from his predecessor. 

Our record of this audience forms a 
great narrative (Acts 25, 26). Paul’s ad- 
dress rises to heights of impassioned 


earnestness. The story sets before us three 


sharply contrasting characters, in bold 
relief. A Christian, aflame with burning 
convictions; a Roman man-of-affairs, im- 
patient with such impracticable madness; 
and a Jewish renegade, king only in name. 


Lacking Paul’s sincere faith and the hon- 
est doubt of Festus, Agrippa’s only reply 
to Paul’s personal appeal was a_ sorry 
jest. 

The apostle’s stirring address reached 
its memorable climax in the familiar 
words, “Therefore, O King Agrippa, I was 
not disobedient unto the heavenly vision.” 
That was the key to his entire character 
and career. The turning-point in his life 
came when he saw Christ, full of truth 
and grace. The living Christ conquered 
him, and made him a new ereature, new 
in purpose and power. 

But Festus interrupted Paul’s impas- 
sioned recital of his great experience. He- 
exclaimed impatiently, “Paul, thou art 
beside thyself, much learning doth make 
thee mad.” The apostle’s calm reply was 
that he had spoken sober truth. But to 
this “practical” Roman it was the raving 
of a deluded fanatic. 

Josephus tells us that Festus was a 
man of noble character, whose life was 
clean, and whose rule was just. Yet Paul’s 
story struck him as sheer folly. It sounded 
like the speech of a learned man, mentally 
unbalanced by religious delusions. 

In this skeptical attitude, Festus was 
a typical Roman, a man of this world. 
Visions did not interest him. He was: 
quite content with the world that he could 
see and touch and taste, with its rich 
harvests of work and wealth, of power 
and pleasure. To such men religion must 
needs seem folly; and faith in spiritual 
riches, madness. 

Theoretical skepticism is rare today. 
Not many men say, There is no God. 
But many live as though there were no 
God. Many deny with their lives the 
God whom they profess with their lips. 
It is in the kingdoms of this world they 
seek and find their portion, not in the 
Kingdom of God. That, doubtless, is the 
greatest foe of the spread of true re- 
ligion. And it is the supreme madness. 
For no man is truly sane, until he comes 
to himself and goes to his Father. And 
no man is really wise, until, like Paul, 
he follows the heavenly vision. 


III. Agrippa. Paul appealed to King 
Agrippa from Festus’ reproach of mad- 
ness. He was the last scion of the infa- 
mous Herodian family, and Bernice, his 
consort, matched him in depravity. To 
this Jewish king, versed in the history of 
his people, Paul now turned for corrobora- 
tion, “for I am persuaded that none of 
these things is hidden from him; for this, 
has not been done in a corner.” 


Presumably Agrippa did know some- 
thing of Jesus, and of Paul’s strange 
eareer. His frank testimony might have 
eonvineced the skeptical Roman. But his 
cynical reply to Paul’s appeal was, “With 
but little persuasion thou wouldst faim 
make me a Christian.” It was the merry 
jest of an utterly* frivolous creature. 
Paul’s earnest answer, with its mingled 
sincerity and sorrow, reveals his great 
heart, aflame with one supreme desire, 
But Agrippa’s flippant words came from 
a heart that was base. It was like that 
of another Herod who mocked Jesus (Luke 
23:5-12). 

Much may be said in extenuation of 
the spiritual blindness of Festus, who 
lived in a world apart from Jesus and 
Paul. But Agrippa was born and bred in 
the religious atmosphere of Judaism. 
Nothing can be said in mitigation of his 
moral decay and spiritual death. Sin had 
blunted his conscience and blinded his 
vision. He scoffed at truth. That is the 
most helpless and hopeless condition men 
can reach, when they dismiss the claims of 
conscience and the call of God with a 
sneer. There is hope for a skeptic who 
calls religion madness. But who can help 
a eynic? 
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Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church in the U. S., Lancaster, Pa. 


This is the oldest of the educational institu- 
tions of the Reformed Church. {t is conducted 
by the three (English) Eastern Synods. The 
Professors, members of the Board of Visitors 
and members of the Board of Trustees are 
elected by the Synods. It provides a course 
of three years. It has a faculty of eight 
Professors and Instructors. It also offers a 
post-graduate course of two years, leading to 
aoe degree of Bachelor of Divinity. Tuition is 
ree. 


For catalogue or information address the 
President, 


REV. GEO. W. RICHARDS, D. D., LL. D., 
‘ Lancaster, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
College 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Offers Liberal Courses in The Arts and 
Sciences 


Seven new buildings recently erected. 
The “Fackenthal Laboratories” offers 
most complete equipment for work in the 
Sciences for pre-medical students. The 
new indoor Swimming Pool completes a 
very thorough equipment for athletics. 
The Plan of Comprehensive Final Exam- 
inations enriches the curriculum and 
provides for the most modern needs in 
education. Write for catalog. 


HENRY H. APPLE, D. D., LL. D., 
President. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


GEORGE L. OMWAKE, LL.D., President 


Approved by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Sshools, The American 
Association of University Women and the Asso- 
ciation of American Universities. Exceptional ad- 
vantages for instruction and study in all branches 
of the sctences and the liberal arts. Group System 
providing special preparation for the professions 
and intellectual occupations. Fourteen modernly 
equipped laboratories, two fine auditoriums, twenty- 
six classrooms, and more than a score of confer- 
ence rooms for professors. Library and Gymnasium. 
Twenty acres of improved fields for athletics. A 
strictly residential college for men and women. 
Expenses held to a minimum. 


For information address 
FRANKLIN I. SHEEDER, Jr. 


Registrar 
COLLEGEVILLE 


C PENNSYLVANIA 
The Mercersburg 


Academy 


Thorough instruction; college prepar- 
atory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, 
the aim being to inspire in every pupil 
the lofty ideals of thorough scholarship, 
broad attainments, sound judgment and 
Christian manliness... For catalogue and 
further information, address 


BOYD HDWARDS, D:D SSD. LEAD: 
Headmaster, Mercersburg, Pa. 


Hood College 


Joseph H. Apple, LL.D., 
President 

Accredited college for women. A.B., 
and B.S. in Home _ Economics. 
Teacher-training. Twelve modern, 
well-equipped buildings, including 
new dormitory. 125 acres. 

For catalogue address 


REGISTRAR, 
HOOD COLLEGE, Frederick, Md. 
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CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC 
By the Rev. Charles E. Schaeffer, D.D. 


Dee. 10—What Does “Salvation” Mean? 
John 3:16, 17. 


Here we are face to face with one of 
the great words of our religion. Whenever 
we do not fully understand the meaning 
of any word it is always wise to analyze 
it and resolve it into its parts. Salvation 
is a Latin word and is composed of two 
parts. The main stem of the word is found 
in its first part and comes from the same 
root as save, and salvage. It therefore 
implies the idea of rescuing, of safety. 
Negatively it implies peril, danger, loss. 
Whenever a word ends in “tion” it al- 
ways expresses a process or a state of 
becoming. Therefore, “Salvation” would 
mean the process, the act of being 
rescued from peril, and _ being set 
into a state of safety. Theologically 
speaking, it would mean deliverance from 
sin and death and a new status in Christ. 
Some folks interpret it to mean to “go 
to heaven” and to be delivered from the 
bitter pains of hell and condemnation 
All this seems to be very clear, but when 
one begins to study it a little more closely 
it is not as easy to understand what it 
really means and how it is accomplished. 


There are two widely contrasted con- 
ceptions of salvation. One holds to the 
idea that salvation is a gift from God 
and the other that it is an achievement 
of man. The latter says that we must be 
good, that we must obey God’s command- 
ments, that we must ourselves do some- 
thing to be saved. “What must I do to 
be saved?” The former says salvation is 
a free gift bestowed by God in Christ 
Jesus. The one says it is a life, the other 
says it is a state or condition into which 
the sinner is placed. Now as a matter of 
fact, these two theories of salvation need 
not necessarily exclude each other. Salva- 
tion is both a gift and an achievement. 
“Ye are saved by grace through faith.” 
Here we have the two ideas clearly 
brought together. Salvation is something 
which God offers to man, but which man 
must accept and appropriate by faith. 
“Work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling, for it is God that worketh 
in you both to will and to do according 
to His own good pleasure.” To “work out” 
one’s salvation does not mean that salva- 
tion can be attained by good works, but 
it means that the salvation which has 
been offered and accepted should now be 
actualized by the good life which the 
person who is saved lives. We do not 
save ourselves. We are saved. All that 
we can do is to accept salvation. We do 
this by faith. Therefore when the Philip- 
pian jailer asked, “What must I do to 
be saved?” the apostle replied: “Believe 
on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt 
be saved.” 


But how is this salvation brought about 
and how is it wrought within us? The 
Bible tells us very clearly that Jesus 
Christ is the savior of the world. He was 
called “Jesus” because He saves us from 
our sins. But how does Jesus save us? 
Here again we run up against several the- 
ories which require explanation. The one 
is that it is the death of Jesus on the 
cross which saves us. Therefore the cross 
has become such a central factor in our 
religion. Christ died for us. Salvation 
therefore depends on a transaction, a trag- 
edy on Calvary. If Christ had not died 
on the cross there would be no salvation. 
This idea has entered so largely into our 
theology, into our hymns and into the 
whole Christian system and scheme. Re- 
demption comes through the blood of 
Christ which He freely shed for us all. 


But there is another conception of how 
Christ saves humanity. This idea starts 
with the incarnation rather than with 
the death of Christ. At the birth of Christ 
God entered humanity, “the word became 
flesh and dwelt among us.” A new life 
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Cedar Crest College 
The Reformed Church 


ALLENTOWN, PENNA. 
WILLIAM F. CURTIS, Litt. D. 
President 
A. B. and B. 8. Degrees 


Religious Education and Social Service es- 
pecially commended by our Church leaders, 
Exceptional Opportunities for Permanent 
Investments. Confer with the President 
or his Field Associate, Rev. George W. 
Spotts, Telford, Pa. 


Franklin and Marshall 
Academy 


Lancaster Pennsylvania 
A College Preparatory School for Boys 


Enters about 40 boys per year to 12 to 
15 colleges. Phi Beta Kappa honors in 
four colleges last year. Fine school home, 
thorough work and helpful supervision. 
Moderate cost. 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


EDWIN M. HARTMAN, A. M. Pd.D., 
Principal 


Catawba College 


An accredited college for men and women, lo- 
cated in the healthful Piedmont region of North 
Carolina. Courses lead to the A.B. and B.S. de- 
grees. Special emphasis on preparation for the 
professions, business life, home economics, and 
music. Graduates now enrolled in leading eastern 
professional and graduate schools. 

Outstanding Features: 
High scholarship Wholesome campus life 
Minimum charges 
Well-developed as of indoor and outdoor sports 
mmer Sessions: 
June 12 to jue 21; July 24 to September 1 
For catalog and registration blanks, address the President, 


HOWARD R. OMWAKE, Ped. D., Litt. D. 
Salisbury, N. C. 


HEIDELBERG COLLEGE 


TIFFIN, OHIO 


A STANDARD COLLEGE FOUNDED 1850 
CO-EDUCATIONAL 


College of Arts and Science 
Conservatory of Music 
School of Oratory 
Art Department 
Heidelberg insists upon high standards of 
scholarship, personal contact with mature teachers, 
an unmistakable Christian atmosphere, and the 
minimum expense. 
During the College year 1930-31 Heidelberg had 
six debates with other colleges and won four of 
them; one hundred and thirty debates in twenty- 


four years—ninety-three victories and thirty-seven 
defeats. 


For free catalogue write to 


CHARLES E. MILLER, D.D., LL.D. 
President. 


principle now began to operate in man, 
and as this principle became effective it 
changed and transformed human life. Man 
was being saved from his state of sin and 
death. Salvation thus was regarded as a 
gift, but also as an achievement. “God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth 
on Him should not perish but have ever- 
lasting life.” The gift of salvation was 
the “unspeakable gift” in Christ. This 
Gift came from God out of His heart of 
love and therefore out of grace. But man 
must accept it by faith, by believing on 
Him. As man appropriates the life and 
nature of Christ he is delivered from his 
fallen condition and is changed into 
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Christ’s own likeness. The atonement then 
becomes an at-one-ment where the two na- 
tures, that of Christ and of man, become 
one. The cross then becomes only one of 
the stages of that entire process whereby 
God enters into humanity. The resurree- 
tion of Christ is the erowning point of 
that process, and the eulmination of the 
redemption or salvation wrought out for 
man. 

While then salvation is freely offered 
to man, we are being saved only in the 
degree and to the extent that we repro- 
duce Christ’s life in us. Christ now is 
our life, “and the life which we live we 
live in the faith of Him who gave Him- 
self for us.” “For me to live is Christ.” 
“T live, but not I, for Christ liveth in 
me.” My nature now is changed. Now I 
am Christ’s and He is mine. Now, in daily 
life, in my walk and conversation, I 
“work out” my salvation. I live a new 
life. I am a new creature or creation in 
Christ. The former things have passed 
away, all things have become new. 

Now this will enable us to answer many 
questions. Sometimes we are asked, “Are 
you saved?” “Are you a Christian?” “Are 
you sure of your salvation?” “Have you 
had a Christian experience?”’? The answer 
to these questions lies in our appropriation 
of Christ. If Christ be formed in us, if 
He is the regulating and controlling force 
and principle in our lives, then it is easy 
to answer the above questions. Salvation 
then becomes a present possession and not 
merely a future promise. We can experi- 
ence it now and do. not need to wait until 
we die. Heaven then begins here and now. 
Salvation then is also a process. We are 
being saved more and more as we grow into 
the likeness of Christ. “Christ in us, the 
hope of glory,” but also the joy and 
strength of our life. 

“Finish, then, Thy new creation, 

Pure and sinless let us be; 
Let us see Thy great salvation 
Perfectly restored in Thee; 
Changed from glory into glory 
Till in heaven we take our place, 
Till we east our crowns before Thee, 
Lost in wonder, love and praise.” 
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REV. DANIEL K. LAUDENSLAGER 


The Rev. Daniel K. Laudenslager, son 
of Mr. Charles K. and Eliza Laudenslager, 
was born at Milford Square, Bucks County, 
Pa., Jan. 13, 1873. He was the youngest 
of 8 children. He was baptized in infancy 
by the Rev. C. Z. Weiser, D.D. At the 
age of 13 he was confirmed a member of 
the Reformed Church at Quakertown by 
the Rev. F. J. Mohr. Attended the public 
schools of his native township, and one 


The Rev. Daniel K. Laudenslager 


term in the West Chester State Normal 
School, after which he taught 2 years in 
the local publie school. Prepared for col- 
lege at Perkiomen Seminary, graduating 
in 1894. In the fall of 1894 he entered 
Bucknell University, where he spent 2 
years. Transferred to Franklin and Mar- 
shall College, from which he graduated 
in 1898. Entered our Eastern Theological 
Seminary, graduating in 1901. During 
his summer vacations he was always en- 
gaged in some kind of work which en- 
abled him to continue his studies without 
any beneficiary aid. He also took post- 
graduate work in the University of Penn- 
sylvania and Union Seminary, New York. 

He was licensed by Goshenhoppen 
Classis in the spring of 1901, after which 
he accepted a call to the Campbelltown 
Charge, which then consisted of Trinity, 
Palmyra, and Salem, Campbelltown. He 
served here from June, 1901, to November, 
1903. During this time he relocated the 
Chureh in Palmyra and built the present 
building, and also paid an old debt in 
Salem congregation. In 1903 he accepted 
a call to Wentz’s Charge, in Goshenhoppen 
Classis, where he served to June, 1910. 
During this period he improved the Church 
at Wentz’s at a cost of $10,000, and 
started an endowment fund which has 
grown to a good-sized amount. Steps were 
taken to erect a new Chureh at Mainland, 
and Grace congregation of this charge was 
organized under his leadership. In June, 
1910, he accepted a call to the Womelsdorf 
Charge, consisting at that time of four 
congregations, to which another was added 
later. He served this charge until Novem- 
ber, 1919. During these nine years he 
built a Church and parsonage at Womels- 
dorf, which is one of the finest Churches 
in architectural design in Eastern Penn- 
sylvania. Every other Church in this 
charge was remodelled during his pastor- 
ate. His next charge was the Schwenks- 
ville Charge, consisting of Heidelberg, 
Schwenksville and St. James, Limerick. 
Here he served from November, 1919, to 
November, 1929. At Heidelberg a parish 
hall was built and extensive improvements 
made to the Chureh and parsonage at a 
cost of about $25,000. At St. James im- 
provements were made to the Church and 
a janitor’s house erected. In November, 
1929, he accepted a eall to Trinity Church, 
Shenandoah. Here he found a discouraged 
congregation in great need of a better 
Church building. The depression was on. 
In spite of difficulties he reorganized the 
congregation and laid plans for a new 
Chureh building, which was erected. Trin- 
ity Church is the finest and best equipped 
Chureh building in Shenandoah and vicin- 
ity. 

From the above one ean truly say that 
Rev. Mr. Laudenslager was a Church 
builder. He believed that in order to do 
efficient work a good physical equipment 
is necessary. He not only emphasized the 
physical, but also the spiritual. He was 
a faithful pastor. In all his pastorates he 
greatly increased the membership. He was 
always loyal to the general program of the 
Church. He insisted on the payment of 
the Apportionment in full. In many places 
he led his people to this goal where it had 
never been paid before. In many respects 
he was a pioneer; he went into difficult 
rural fields where he developed congrega- 
tions numerically, in efficiency, and in 
general benevolence. The following is a 
quotation from his own pen: “Life not 
in quantity but in quality. I would rather 
live less years, but a life that may be 
helpful and useful. That is why the min- 
istry was so interesting to me, because 
it is a calling through which noble ser- 
vice may be rendered to God and one’s 
fellowmen. The joy of my life lay in ser- 
vice. If I said anything or did anything 
to help any one in life, I give God the 
glory.” 

A little over 2 years ago, after the new 
building at Shenandoah had been started, 
his health broke. He was ordered to take 
a complete rest. He improved but the dis- 


ease which had laid hold on him kept on 
sapping his strength. On Wednesday fore- 
noon, Nov. 15, he was ealled to his eternal 
home. He is survived by his wife, Sallie 


(mee Loose), and one son, Richard, who 
is an electrical engineer in Brooklyn, N. Y. 
The funeral was held from Trinity 


Church, Shenandoah, on Saturday, Nov. 18, 
at 12.30 P. M. At the request of the de- 
ceased, short addresses were delivered by 
Revs. Henry I. Stahr, D.D., and Wm. F. 
DeLong, D.D., the former a fraternity 
brother at college and the latter a college 
and seminary classmate. The service was 
in charge of the Rev. A. E. Schellhase, 
President of Schuylkill Classis, and the 
Rev. R. A. Bausch, Pottsville, Pa. In ad- 
dition to the above-mentioned ministers 
the following were in attendance: The 
Revs. A. C. Thompson, D.D., J. A. Schaef- 
fer, P. L. Troutman, Paul H. Slinghoff, N. 
H. Fravel, Charles Lerch, Malcolm Barr, 
C. M. Baver, and W. H. Snyder. His body 
was laid to rest in the beautiful cemetery 
at Hershey, Pa., where the service was in 
charge of the Rev. Elmer G. Leinbach, 
pastor of Trinity Church, Palmyra, Pa. 
“He went about doing good; for God was 
with him.” —W. F. D. 


ROBERT E. PATTERSON 


Robert Edgar Patterson, son of the late 
Mr. and Mrs. Simpson Patterson, was 
born April 26, 1870, and departed this 
life Nov. 16, 1933, aged 63 years, 6 mo., 
and 20 days. He was baptized in infancy 
and confirmed April 23, 1885, in Grace 
Lutheran Church. He remained a member 
of this Church until he moved to Crescent, 
N. C., Nov. 9, 1917, at which time he 
brought his certificate to our Bethany 
Chureh. In Dee., 1918, he was elected a 
Deacon and had filled that position very 
acceptably ever since. On June 6, 1917, 
he was married to Daisy E. Fisher, the 
Rey. J. A. Koons officiating. To this union 
were born the following children: Mary 
Catherine, Rufus Simpson, Bobbie Fisher. 
He leaves to mourn his loss the widow, 3 
children, and 2 brothers, William and 
Dewitt; many other relatives and a host 
of friends. Mr. Patterson was a man of 
quiet disposition, never saying much but 
thinking all questions through before giv- 
ing his opinion. His chief delight was in 
his family and his Church. The minister 


.was always very highly thought of and 


always found a warm welcome in his home. 
He was always interested in the work of 
the Church at large, and a constant reader 
of the “Messenger” for many years. The 
Church and community have lost griev- 
ously, but what God hath wrought we 
shall accept without complaining. The 
funeral service was held from the Beth- 
any Church Noy. 17, with interment in 
the cemetery adjoining. The services were 
conducted by his pastor, Rev. L. O. Car- 
baugh, assisted by the following min- 
isters: J. A. Palmer, a nephew; R. L. Pat- 
terson, a first cousin; J. H. Keller, J. D. 
Shepperd. He died as he lived, in peace 
with God and his fellow man. —C. 
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this journal 

—any book reviewed or 
mentioned in this journal 


ANY book you want to 
buy can be bought from 
the— 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUOA- 
TION OF THE REFORMED 
CHURCH IN THE U. 8. 


1505 Race Street, Philadelphia, Pa 
Postage Postpaid : 
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GOOD BOOKS IN GREAT VARIETY 


We have here listed a few titles of books which we feel will interest the groups mentioned. ANY book you want 
to buy,—from the press of any publisher,—can be bought from: 


BOARD OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF THE REFORMED CHURCH IN THE UNITED STATES 
1505 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO: 


MINISTERS 
THE SHORT BIBLE 
By Goodspeed Price, $2.00 
THE HOPE OF THE WORLD 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick Price, $1.50 
THE HIDING GOD 
By Robert Norwood Price, $2.00 


THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES AND 
THE INDUSTRIAL CRISIS 

By E. B. Chaffee Price, $2.00 

BIBLE AND THE QUEST OF LIFE 


By Curry Price, $1.75 
THE MINISTER’S ANNUAL 
By Ramsey Price, $2.00 


CHRIST IN THE SILENCE 
By C. F. Andrews Price, $1.50 
WHAT CAN WE BELIEVE? 

By James Gordon Gilkey Price, $1.50 
AND THE LIFE EVERLASTING 
By John Baillie Price, $2.50 
THEISM AND THE SCIENTIFIC 
SPIRIT 
By W. M. Horton Price, $2.00 
MATTHEW MERIAN’S ILLUSTRAT- 
ED BIBLE Edited and Annotated 
By William Lyon Phelps Price, $2.75 
DORAN’S MINISTERS’ MANUAL, 

1934 Price, $2.00 
PRECIOUS JEOPARDY 
By Lloyd C. Douglas Price, $1.00 
I FOLLOW THE ROAD 
A Modern’s Woman’s Search for God 
By Anne Bryd Payson Price, $1.00 
A PILGRIMAGE TO PALESTINE 
By Harry Emerson Fosdick Price, $1.00 
THIS BELIEVING WORLD 
By Lewis Browne Price, $1.00 
STRANGER THAN FICTION 
By Lewis Browne Price, $1.00 
THE HOLY BIBLE 
Translated by James Moffatt 
Cloth, $3.50 Leather, $5.00 
PREACHING VALUES IN THE OLD 
TESTAMENT 
By H. E. Luccock Price, $2.00 
THE BEST LOVED RELIGIOUS 
POEMS 
Compiler, J. G. Lawson Price, $1.75 
HIS GLORIOUS SHAME 
By James Black Price, 60 cents 
CHRIST AND HUMAN SUFFERING 
By E. Stanley Jones Price, $1.00 
PSYCHIATRY AND MENTAL 
HEALTH 
By J. R. Oliver, D.D., M.D. Price, $2.75 
THE STORY OF RELIGION 
By C. F. Potter Price, $1.00 
THE SON OF MAN 
By Emil Ludwig Price, $1.00 
SINCE CALVARY 
By Lewis Browne Price, $1.00 
THE CHURCH LOOKS AHEAD 
By C. E. Schofield Price, $3.00 
THE CAREER AND SIGNIFICANCE 
OF JESUS 
By W. B. Denny Price, $1.60 
AMERICAN PREACHERS OF TODAY 
By E. DeWitt Jones Price, $2.00 
THE NEW MORALITY 
By G. E. Newsom Price, $1.75 
PREACHERS PRESENT ARMS 
By Ray H. Abrams Price, $2.50 
CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM 
By H. G. Wood Price, $2.00 
THE CHRISTIAN BELIEF IN GOD 
By Alfred E. Garvin Price, $3.50 
EPOCHS IN THE LIFE OF 
SIMON PETER 
By A. T. Robertson Price, $1.75 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN 
THEOLOGY, 2nd Series 


Edited by Vergilius Ferm Price $3.00 
THE RESURRECTION OF THE 
DEAD 
By Karl Barth Price, $1.50 


THE SOCIAL GOSPEL AND THE 
CHRISTIAN CULTUS 
By Chas. C. Morrison Price, $2.00 
THE MARCH OF FAITH 
The Story of Religion in America 
Since 1865 
By W. E. Garrison Price, $2.00 
THE PLAIN MAN SEEKS FOR GOD 
By Henry P. Van Dusen Price, $2.00 
A WORLD THAT CANNOT BE 
SHAKEN 
By E. F. Tittle Price, $1.00 
LITTLE EVILS THAT LAY WASTE 
LIFE 
By M. H. Krumbine Price, $1.00 
SUBURBAN CHRISTIANS 
By Roy L. Smith Price, $1.00 
THE POWER OF THE COMMON- 
PLACE 
By Theo. Cuyler Speers Price, $1.00 
THE SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 
By H. G. Wells Price, $2.00 
WHAT MEN ARE ASKING 
By Henry Sloane Coffin Price, $2.00 


BIBLE SCHOOL SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS and TEACHERS 


PELOUBET’S SELECT NOTES 
By Amos R. Wells Price, $2.00 
SNOWDEN’S SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSONS 
By James H. Snowden Price, $1.35 
THE SUPERINTENDENT’S GUIDE 
By H. E. Barstow Price, 35 cents 
TARBELL’S TEACHERS’ GUIDE 
By Martha Tarbell Price, $2.00 
THE GIST OF THE LESSON 
By R. A. Torrey Price, 35 cents 
THE TEACHER’S GUIDE 


By J. R. Kaye Price, $1.50 
THE TEACHERS’ MANUAL, 1934 
By Wallace & Little Price, $2.00 


CREATIVE CHRISTIAN LIVING 
By Stabler Price, $1.50 
EIGHTEEN 
The Art of Being a Woman 


By C. A. Miller Price, $1.50 
GO! CHAMPIONS OF LIGHT 
By F. J. Olcott Price, $1.75 


TEACHING RELIGION CREATIVELY 
By A. J. W. Myers Price, $1.75 


For Inexpensive GIFT Books, 
send for descriptive leafiet. 


OLDER BOYS and GIRLS 


WINNERS 
By Roy B. Chamberlin Price, $1.50 
ENCHANTED GROUND 

By Temple Bailey Price, $2.00 
FINDING A JOB 

By Babson Price, $1.50 

THE BELOVED STRANGER 

By Grace L. Hill Price, $2.00 
LITTLE WOMEN 

By L. M. Alcott Price, 50 cents 

ELEVENTH CHILD 
By Edna Geister Price, $1.50 


Send for descriptive list of 
Books of Adventure, Travel and 
Fiction. 


ADULTS 
THE DRUMS OF DAWN 
By F. W. Boreham Price, $1.75 
ROUND UP 
The famous stories of Ring Lardner 
Price, $1.00 


AMERICA FACES THE NEXT WAR 
By F. H. Simonds Price, $1.00 
GARDEN FLOWERS IN COLOR 
400 Flowers in full color Price, $3.75 
ONE MORE RIVER 
By John Galsworthy Price, $2.50 
OVER HERE—1914-1918 
By Mark Sullivan Price, $3.75 
WHAT I LIKE 
A 700-page Collection of Prose & Poetry 
By Wm. Lyon Phelps Price, $2.75 
THE ROOSEVELT REVOLUTION 
By E. K. Lindley Price, $2.50 

MY BATTLE 
Hitler Price, $3.00 
PRIEST OR PAGAN 
By John R. Oliver Price $2.50 
LIFE IN THE UNITED STATES 
Price, $2.50 
MUSIC MASTERS IN MINIATURE 
By George C. Jell Price, $2.00 
STRANGE ANIMALS AND THEIR 
WAYS 
By R. & F. DeSola Price, $1.50 
TESTAMENT OF YOUTH 
By Vera Brittain Price, $2.50 
OIL FOR THE LAMPS OF CHINA 
By A. T. Hobart Price, $2.50 
THE HOUSE OF EXILE 
By Nora Waln Price, $3.00 
AS THE EARTH TURNS 
By G. H. Carroll Price, $2.50 
THE EPIC OF AMERICA 
By J. T. Adams Price, $2.50 
MR. PETE AND CO. 
By Alice Hegan Rice Price, $2.00 
IT’S UP TO THE WOMEN 
By Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt 
Price, $1.25 
OLD HOME TOWN 
By A. 8. Turnbull Price, $1.75 
MARY OF NAZARETH 
By Mary Borden Price, $2.50 
; MISS BISHOP 
By Bess Streeter Aldrich Price, $2.00 
MAGNIFICIENT OBSESSION 
By Lloyd C. Douglas Price, $2.50 
CHRIST AND HUMAN SUFFERING 
By E. Stanley Jones Price, $1.00 
DEVILS, DRUGS AND DOCTORS 
By H. W. Haggard, M. D. Price, $1.00 
IS THAT IN THE BIBLE? 
By Dr. Potter Price, $1.00 


A List of 149 Best-sellers, formerly 
sold from $2.50-$500, now selling for 
only $1.00, will be sent upon request. 
Included among the titles are: 

The Outline of History, by Wells. 

The Science of Living, by Alfred Adler, 

Astronomy for Everybody, by S. New- 
comb. 

The Philosophy of Life, by Andrew M. 

Baten. 

Lincoln’s Own Story. 
The Story of Mankind, by H. W. Van 

Loon. 

The Conquest of Fear, by Basil King. 
THE MAN NOBODY KNOWS 
By Bruce Barton Price, $1.00 


THE BOOK NOBODY KNOWS 
By Bruce Barton Price, $1.00 
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